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Invaluable Works of Reference and Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


7D. LtALLINCOEA F&F CO. 


715 and 717 Market 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Cazetteer of the World. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetter or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the Worid. 


Containing notices of over one hundred and | 


twenty-five thousand places. With Recent and 
Authentic Information respecting the Countries, 
Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in 
every portion of the Globe: also the Census 
1880. New Edition, with Supplemen 
Showing thé Populations, wenka of the 


ior 


—, 


Cities and Towns of the W based Hay he 
most recent Census Returns. One Volume. Im- 
Octavo. Embracing 2680 Pages. Library 


$12.00. 
Supplinent will be sold separately. Bound in 
Sheep, $2-£0. 


oe 
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WORCESTER’S 
Quarto Dictionary. 


THE NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT 
Embraces 204 Additional P; and Contains 


Street, Philadelphia. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF FREADERS 


Complete in Five Books Profusely [lus- 
trated ; First Reader, Second Reader, 
Third Re Reader, Fourth Reader, 
and a er. 


They combine the greatest ble interest 
with appropriate inst ruction. ey contain a 
ter variety of reading-matter than is usually 
ound in School Readers. They are adapted to 
modern methods of teaching. ‘They stimulate 
the pupils to think and ieanire, ard therefore 
interest and instruct. They teach the principles 
of natural and effective reading. The introduc- 
tion of script exercises is a uew teature, and 
highly commended by teachers. The LANGUAGE 
— mark anew evoch in the history of a 
er. 


“We - in this series the nning of a better 
and brighter day — 4 the classes.’’"—New 
York School Journal 

—:0:— 
ASTRONOMY, 


over 12,500 New Myo and a Vocabulary of Syn- | For Schools and General Readers, by Prof. Isaac 
onymes of Words in eral Use. Forming a| Sharpless, and Prof.G.M. Philips. Profusely 

g Handsome Vobume of 4 2058 § axto Fages Illustrated. 12mo. ExtraCloth. $1.25. 
con y more than 115. “This book distances all its predecessors in the 
in its » With their Correct ae ; i ncia- | simplicity and lucid divectness of its explanations 
poenaed Articles. Lists, and “Tables containing | °%, Yous the mature), ment of its thougut. 
Fully | ‘The boo! thoroug tific in the best 


much Valuable Kindred Information. 
unab . With Four Full-p 


Ilustrated and ages 
Plates. ibrary Sheep, Marbled 
Edges, $10.00. And in: in a s variety of fine Bindings. 


LIPPINCOTT” S 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. 

Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and Accounts of Various 
Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo. and Classic Mythol- 
ogies, with the Poe tego of their Names 
in the Different Lan “> in which they occur. 


k is hly scien 
| sense, thoroughly practical in the best sense, 
replete with such 


and 
and illustrations as 
are meant to and do “ in the explanation of the 
text."’"—Philadelphia Times. 
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PRESCOT I LEAFLETS. 


CHOICE PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
Prescotr. With Biographical Ghste Sket _. For 
Homes, Libraries. and by 
JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 12mo. 50 ce a. per 
package. 
The selections consist of such from 
this brilliant and fascinating writer as will intro- 
duce the children of our schools to the ere | 





By J. Tuomas, A. Complete in oe stories told A an > ‘8 great histo , and 
Volume, S00 8vo, of 2345 pages. Bound in | encourage them to connect schowl or home reac 
Sheep, $ ing directly with the best historical literature. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 
New York Agency, Randolph McNutt, 25 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 





MONROE’S | 
Supplementary Readers. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
Monroe's New Primer,  * 15 Cts. 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader, 


20 ti 
Monroe's Advanced Second Reader, 30 “ 20 “ 


Monroe's Advanced Third Reeader,(Z» press)42 “ 25 “ 


Monroe’s Readers have been for the past eight years the leading series before 
the public, and it is no exaggeration to say that they are almost unanimously acknow!l- 
edged, by disinterested parties, to be the best series published. After so long an ex- 
perience with these books we frankly say that we do not know how to improve upon 
the original series as text-books from which to teach reading. 

There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter in the lower 
grades and classes, and to meet this demand Monroe’s Advanced or Supplementary 
Readers have been prepared by Mrs. Lewis B. MonROE, who wrote the lower books 
of the original series. 

In prepar’ng these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent im- 
provements in typography and engraviug; the best artists, such as FREDERICKS, 
NorTHaM, WHITE, SCHELL, SHEPPARD, CaRY, etc., have been engaged, and it is be- 
heved that no handsomer school-books have ever been issued. 

Script Lessons have been largely introduced, and the greatest care has been 
taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters, such as are given in the most 
carefully prepared copy-books. The different books of the series contain many other 
new features, the advantages of which will be apparent on examination. 





EXCHANGE. 


10 Cts. 
15 “é 


Specimen Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on ——e = of the 
Introduction Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or 
returned to us. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK, 19 Bond St.: BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St. : 
Wu. H. Wurrnery, Agent. E. C. McCuiintock, Agent. 


CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave. : F.S. BELDEN, Agent. 
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lj IFE2 YOU want tobe a Telegraph Operator, te 








cts. for the Most Complete Telegraph Instructor | 
in the world. C. E. JONES & BRO., Cincinnati, O 


een¢ | 


aqueste, < £75 104150 
Catalogue of an wa ceceeeple ithe ne | | r ELAND gt TO- DAY?: - Wonth. 


and illustrations, for beginners, se appl ea-| Gives sak ™™9°8 at Edition Now Read 


tion. Address, Ben Pitman, {frotmnati CURDY “S00, Phileielpae Pa. 

















IXON’S 


All Pupils, of Public or Private Schools, in the United States can compete. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


100 Prizes.—$1000 Cash, 


| 
| 
FOR PENCIL DRAWINGS MADE WITH | 


American 
Graphite 


FOR 1883! 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. WILL SOON ISSUE THEIR SECOND ANNUAL CIRCULAR, EXPLAINING 
THEIR LARGELY INCREASED LIST OF PRIZES. 





THERE WILL BE 


PENCILS. | 


For Particulars, Address 
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L. PRANG & CO., 


ART AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 RoxspuryY STREET, BOSTON. 
Publishers cf the 


AMERICAN TEXT BOOKS OF ART EDU- 
CATION. A scries of books, cards, and charts 
for the study of preeme in Schools, adopted 
in the Public Schools of nearly all the large 
cities of the country. Correspondence ee re- 
gard to the introduction of this series is re- 
spectfully solicited. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
for Schools and Families. Animals and plants 
represented in their natural colors, and ar- 
ranged for instruction with object lessons. 

PRANG'S PATENT AMERICAN COMPAS- 
SES for Schools. Thisis a strong and simple 
instrument. It has no screws or joints to get 
out of order, and is specially adapted for school 
use 

PRANG’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE DRAW- 
ING PENCILS, particularly designed for 
dra ‘ing purposes. 

COLOR CHART FOR THE PRIMARY 
EDUCATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. By 
Dr. HuGO MAGNus of Boston, and B. JAY JEF 
FRIEs, A. M., M.D., (Harvard). 

THE THEORY OF wy x in its Relation to 
Art und Art Industry. iy Dr. WILHELM VON 
BEezOLD, Professor of Physics at the Royal 
Polyt. School at Munich, etc., translated from 
the German by 8. R. KOEHLER, with an Intro- 
duction by w. C. PICKERING, Thayer Prof. 
of Physics at the Mass. Inst. of Technology. 
2" Complete Educational Catalogue sent on 


application. L. PRANG & CO. 


Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 
And Improv-d 
Methods of Seating. 
ALSO MANUF: CTURERS OF THE 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
meee LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS. BLACK- 
_ BOARDS, ETC. 


The latest Inventions 
in School Apparatus for 
every grade of School. 
Special circular? of the above free on application 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of 184 Pages, con- 


taining a description of everything for Schools, 
mailed for 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Staticners. and Schoo] Furnisher 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


ISTABLISHED IN%1850. 


—o—__ 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 

















BY J. & H. BERGE, 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts, 
A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Black Boards. 


SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 


The best Liquid Slating (without exception) 
for Walls and Wooden Blackboards. 
Makes the finest and most durable surface. 
Easily applied by any one, with a common paint 
brush, to any surface. Put upin cans of various 
sizes, with full directions for use. 
int. $1.; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; 
Gallon, $6.00, 
Send for Circular. 


NEW YORE SILICATE BOOK SLATS 30., 
191 Fulton Street, N.Y. City. 


CURT W. MEYER, 


New York. 






11 Dey Street, ” - 
Manatacturer of 


Improved Physical & Chemical School Apparatus 


oltz Improved El sk ost 

= note p onished, eerie wr3'< 8 

Students’ Electrical Ca eee n- 
lars unide. a pe iect a" oy tor an class ex- 

periments, complete 1 

Ty hdall’s Electrical App 
accompan / lis Lessone in 
ras, 

Sets of Physical and Chemical Apparatus 
economic sily selected tor scuool use. S100. 
$150, $200, $300 and $450. 

set of Instruments to ilustrate Balfour Stew- 
art's Physic trimer, incl. Holtz machine, $116. 

Chemical Apparatus, designed to accompany 
H. E. Roscoe's Chematry Primer, 

3 Set of Chemicals, $31.50. Set of § Speci- 

Eicmentary vuide in electricity — 

.; Lessons in electricity — 

Tyndatl, *) w: *Phvsic Primer, (eng Stewart, 

0c ; Chennstrs Primer, H. EB. Roseve, Soe 


ratus, desiened to 
lectricity, 58 apparn- 


mons > _ ~8- 




















For tine Writing, No. 1, 3UO48, and Ladies, 1FTO. For isroad Writing, 
294, 389, and Stub Point, S49. For General Writing, 332, 
AOA, 390, and Falcon, 878, DOS. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
te” Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., ul z. HENRY. HOE, ole Agent. 





SCHOOL BOOKS, SCHOOL BOOKS. 


a 


WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 
AT THE 


Brston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
[Joun A. BoyLe, Manager 


We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the Schoo) 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 


| ESTERBROOK’ 





STEEL 
PENS 


SAE UR 





| Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 
} | Works, Camdea, N. I. 26 John St. New Yur 


| AGENTS WANTED wer2& 5 TEx 


(EX TREASURY of SONG 


TH El RS 1 ER tl N C wo RTH e For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 300 
KNOWN AND RECOGNIZED IN best loved Gems chosen from the whole realin 0 














| No book like it. "No Competition’! Bele is tm: 
") ) “ - 
EVERY QUART ai OF THE GLO RE. | mense! Emineni citizens my: ‘- A ots D 





pleasure for every home.”—O. H. Tiffany, D. D. 
A perfect marvei for excellence and cheapness.” 
G. A. Peltz. D. D. * Full of genuine gems.’’—F. L. 


Robbins, D.D. “I like it.’—W, '.Doane, Mus. Doc. 


The Carpenter Organs 
: : “It meets a real household want.” —A. J. Gordon 
were first manufactured as early as 1850 at Brat-| pn. ~ jts contents will bring genial sunshine tothe 
tleboro , Vt. For anumber of years the extensive home.’—Prof. W. F. Sherwin. “I have examined 
CARPENTER ORGAN WORKS and General Office | tnig sumptuous volume with great delight. mJ. A. 
have been located at ymeent, | a “It should be in even y household in 
he land.”’—Prof. «’. C. Case. hree million 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A., homes want it, hence it is agrand chance to coun 
With Branch Offices and Warerooms in money. “HUB Aa sit Add 
New York (No. 7 West Fourteenth Street). Buds. P Piniadetphia, Pa. 


London as, St Peter: burg, ial 
sity of Mexico, Berlin, Barcelona. | AUTOMATIC 


Sweetness of Tone in every reed, | Eye Glass Holder 


Durability in every part, 

Perfection in every etail of manufacture, winds up cord itself. ‘A’ 

Are Characteristic of the CARPENTER ORGANS , shows ee < gasses 

coal * 4 reeled up o breaking 

Every Instrument y of glasses; very handy. 

WARRANTED for EIGHT YEARS. ‘ Sold by Opticians. By mail 

MOST RELIABLE DEALERS sell the Car- ——— 

—— cmass. bw if ony a. — hav ° ws to SS ne 

show you, write direct actory for a ta- - 

a ay and information as to where you can see 4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


"— QVER 100 STYLES, Mound Writing 


Ranging in price from $20.00 to $1,200, Oand over. 
A beautiful 100-page Copmogue, the finest 
‘T 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
for 1 50 at all Stationers, or at 


ever published, 8S FREE to intending 
purchasers. 
Addsess or call upon 
KEUErEL & ESSER, 97 FULTON STRSET, NEW YORK. 
Importers ‘of Drawing Materials, 


E, P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass, U. §, A. 


Fine White Gold ne Bige Cards, pame on 10¢., MONTH and Dp 
O itiegant Im rted Cards; Birthday, Christ- $47 = S Ladies. a tet ee OP 
mas, New ears alertine, Easter, hy Scrip ure | . ZIKGLER & CO. ox 9. Phia . Pn. 




































aly f Reward, ne - cts. i 5, one aa nd- 
some 45 cen Sam 4eea week in your own town. T ‘ 
. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N. 5. m™ ‘Address H. HaLtert & ¢ M Portland, “ie 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


“Reception Day: 


A New Book of Dialogues anj 
Recitations for the Use 
of Schools 
160 PAGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID, 
$3,00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 


— oOo 


This is a new book and is filled with bright ay 
original dialogues, declamations, recitations anj 
short selections for the primary classes to mey 
orize. A large part of this collection is origin; 
and all are particularly adapted for practical us 
in schools. Our experience with books of thj 
sort has been, that but few pieces out of a bo 
were really suitable for use in the school roow, 


aud our aim has been to make everv selection jy 

“Reception Day” valuable. For receptiow 
Friday afternoons, closing exercises, etc., thi 
ovook will be found to be “ just the thing. Wy, 
pruphesy immense popularity for it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


Warming and Ventilation 


Fire on the Heart) 
In Various Formas, viz 
STOVES, 
DOUBLE HEATERS, 
SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATERS. 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


AIR WARMING GRATE 
he Venti'ation of an Open Fire wit) 











Each con i: ing 
the power and economy of an air warming turnace 

Fur Descrip ton and TesTIMONTALS from all parts of 
the world send to the 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING Co., 
76 Beekman Streec, New York 


THE 


CHICKERING 
PIANO 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS. Ssr* 43% 


in the Great World’s Fair in London, 1851; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; at the Interna- 
tionai Exposition in Chili, 1875; and at the grand 
Centennial Ex! ibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 

All p rsons wishing to purchase (or examin 
ins ruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 


Send for Circwlar and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont st, Besten, 
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J. ESTEY & Co. 
| National Subscription “Agency 
HOW | Oldest of the kina in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and foreign, at CLuB Rates. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue.Teach 
_ supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates 
SAVE A full line of SchEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
Globes always on hand. Price list on 
| application. School Su »plies all kinds 
MONEY. | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO. 
13%) Bromfield St., ‘Boston, Mass 
PaoTosRAPHY Mave East. 
For the Old and the Young ; {or 
Ladies - 


t toall others at 
same improver 
9 ide Dry 





E, & HT. Temmenr HCaiae Bany, New Your, 


GENTS WANTED © 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 
American Universal Cyclopadia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 8t., N. F. 
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Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Seconp CLASS MATTER. 


Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 





A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. K®LLOGG, Editor. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 
21 Park PLace, NEw YorK 
TERMS, 
$2.00 per year in advance. 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
seriber 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri 
bers. They therefore requires that each club subscription be ac- 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the , ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from tbis office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IstpORE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
OF THE 


Scholar's Companion 


is the sixth birthday number and celebrates it by again 
opening the School Room Department and offering if 
possible, a better table of contents than ever before. 
John R. Dennis’ ** Under the Apple Trees,” illustra- 
ted, isa very pretty story. This number has also the 
Battle of Hastings, the second number of “ Famovs 
Battles,” by Leoline Waterman. ‘‘ Who Were the Lake 
Poets,” by H. A. S., this month gives the life of ‘‘ Charles 
and Mary Lamb.” Among the other atttractions are 
“ Evening Gumes, No. V.” “‘ Bad Breath,” ‘‘ Surrounded 
by Sharks,” ‘‘ Janie,” a little school girl's story, ‘* The 
Newspaper,” ‘‘ How Beads are Made,” ‘‘ The Giant and 


> Bird,” A German Fairy Story ; ** Change of Rule.” 

é 4 Dialogue ; and a large number of other interesting 

little Den Picoes on yx of every day interest. The Schoci 
Room and Soot be vant onic hig “at with : 
rge attendance of boys and girls 'y ready for wor 

after their summer vacation. 








| AFTER all that has been said, how many of 
the three hundred thousand teachers now at 
work possess a single treatise on education ? 
Of course we know the number is small. But 
| there is one satisfaction—thcre are more than 
| was last year. 

THE plan of having Meumal Institutes in 
|New York State must be set on foot in 1883. 
We believe there are plenty of young men 
and women who will attend them and pay | 
the expenses themselves, if the State will not. 
And why not ? They do it all over the glo- 
rious West. Let us hear fromourNew York 
teachers. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes : ‘‘ I have quit teach- 
ing because I have a more paying business. 
I regret to leave the school-room, for I know 
I was doing a world of good there. I shall 
watch matters, and when I can afford it get 
back into the teaching ranks again.” 

(Here is a man that evidently should not be 
allowed to do anything but teach.) 

THE ‘educational notes” costa good deal 
of labor. We value them greatly ; in them 
are concentrated the ideas and facts of prog- 
ress. We ask this question of you: Do you 
find them serviceable ’ Do you want them 
kept up? Suppose you take a postal card 
and let us know. Again, our letters contain 
interesting matter ; do you like to have ex- 
tracts from the letters? By spending acent 
you can aid us to determine some of these 
things. Will yon do it ? 


—— 








Many of the readers of this paper are sur- 
rounded by ignorant people, who are utterly 
unable to comprehend good teaching. A let- 
ter from a West Virginia teacher gives a pa- 
thetic account of his being turned away 
from two places because he taught phonics ! 
We must warn all such to proceed slowly. It 
is not so very many years ago that a teacher 
was turned out in Vermont because he taught 
grammar. West Virginia is waking up. Let 
the teachers give lectures and tell the peo- 
ple of the “new ways.” 

In 1874 we began to urge the teachers to 
teach Temperance and Hygiene in the 
schools ; some scoffed ; some said the people 
would not permit it; some said it was not 
their business. But marx the change. In 
most of the meetings this summer these two 
sul jects have been presented, and the teach- 
ers urged to see that they are taught in the 
schools. The American Medical Society 
urges the teaching of Temperance; so do the 
ministers. We are not now such a ways 
ahead of public eee as in 1874. 


A CERTAIN physician was very unsuccess- 
ful, and yet he was a hard student. It was 
explained by another in the words, “‘he stud- 
ies his books, but not his cases.” The teacher 
must study his pupils ; he must day by day, 
watch them to learn more important things 
than he has extracted or can extract from 








‘of teaching that thing is another affair. 


member and reason ; how they are influenced 
to choose the right, how they are induced to 
give their days and nights to study, how they 
became familiar with facts and principles, 
how habits are formed—these are a portion 
of the problems that are presented to the 
teacher. Let him consider the pupil as an 
object which he is to study. 
iste a a 

WirtH the increased attention which the 
public gives to the kindergarten comes, of 
course, a demand for more teachers who un- 
derstand it. And here arises the difficulty. 
There are few training schools, and not every 


‘one who is trained in them can comprehend 
the deep principles that are underneath the 


first teaching of children. Hence we view 
with suspicion the opening of kindergartens, 
and ask, *‘ Does she understand the kinder- 
garten ?” The public have tried some 
these, and, asthe children are improperly 
trained, are disgusted ; they consider it to be 
a trick, and true men and women suffer. To 
understand the kindergarten means a great 
deal. The person who understands the Kin- 
dergarten understands the foundation prin- 
ciples of education. 


of 


—<e- 

THOSE who first try to teac h look solely at 
the studies. They try ‘‘to pass an examina- 
tion.” andif successful consider their troubles 
over. This autumn a hundred thousand per- 
sons will begin their teaching from this point 
of view. They have answered certain ques 
tions in arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
etc.; they are then invested with a certificate 
and the work begins. Now one principle 
must be admitted : not all who know a thing 
can teach that thing. True, it is the common 
opinion that you caw teach a thing if you 
know that thing, but this is a mistake. To 
know a thing is one thing ; to possess the art 
If 
a man owns a boat it does not follow that he 
can sail it; an apothecary is not a physician. 
There is great space between knowing and 
teaching. 


shsbiiaiedaledghl 

I HAVE stated it as my firm conviction, that 
there is in the infant a principle which may, under 
the divine guidance, enable him not only to stand 
distinguished among his fellow men, but also to ful 
fill the highest command of his Maker, to walk in 
the light of faith, and to have his heart overflowing 
with that love which “‘ beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,’ 
—the love which ‘‘ never faileth.” 

I have called this principle, even as it is mani- 
fested in the earliest stage of human life, a prin 
ciple of love and faith. 

I shall try to explain my idea in a manner which 
will scarcely leave a doubt on the nature of the 
fact, to which it is my wish to call the attention of 
all persons engaged in education. They will be 
ready to aimit, from past experience, that if you 
treat a child with kindness, there is a greater 
chance of succeeding, than if you try by any other 
means. 

If you succeed, by kindness, more than by any 
other means, there must, I would say, be a some- 
thing in the child, that answers as it were to your 
call of kindness. Kindness must be the most con- 
genial to his nature: kindness must excite a sym- 











books. How they learn, how they think, re- 


pathy in his heart, Whence is that something de. 
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rived? I have no hesitation in saying, from the 
Giver of all that is good. It is indeed to that same 
principle in man, that He has always addressed his 
call, both by the voice ot conscience, and whenever 
He has, by his infinite mercy, spoken to mankind, 
“‘at sundry times, and in divers manners.”—PEs- 
TALOZZI. 





For the Scnoo.t JOURNAL 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Scooot Comr. C. W. Wasson, Friendship, N.Y. 

I venture to place at your disposal a few sugges- 
tions concerning methods of teaching and a line of 
schooling, which may be serviceable to teachers 
who wish to impart more useful and less theoreti- 
cal instruction. 

Will the reader at the outset bear in mind some 
of the good things of the kindergarten system; its 
presentation of objects, ‘‘ gifts” from which to 
form ideas, leading to their expression in words 
and sentences; its healthy exercise and pleasant 
variation of observation, action, study, play—that 
is, avoiding the monotonous “pouring over” of 
books. Fill your mind with thoughts in this line, 
and give if you can, a satisfactory reason for the 
kindergarten principles being omitted when the 
pupil passes to another (higher, so-called) school. 

Ayain, let the reader give attention to the fact 
that the sciences in high school, academic, or col- 
legiate grades are presented (or should be) with ex- 
periment, illustrations, and mostly with more 
laboratory practice; also that higher mathematics 
(trigonometry and elementary surveying) are un- 
questionably supposed to be attended with field 
practice. With these facts in mind, consider—are 
not the amounts, weights, quantities, measure- 
ments, data given in the examples in arithmetic as 
much a record of physical properties, as the state- 
ments in the physical sciences; and should not the 
pupil be taught to obtain them as well as others? 
for the custom of merely manipulating certain 
figures found in puzzle-like statements called ex- 
amples, to get the given result (answer), is as value- 
less to the possessor who has not the ability and 
judgment to obtain or direct the procuring of neces- 
sary and desired data for the required computa- 
tion, as would be the knowledge of surveying with- 
out the practice in the field. 

Cases for arithmetical solution do not come to 
one in the active world in any such set nicely- 
worded form. 

Why not have the pupils prepared to meet such 
things as they are, not as they might be? The 
mental discipline that is supposed to be developed 
by the solution of such confusingly stated cases, 
does not show itself in most of instances under all 
the attending circumstances. It can be reached 
more readily through other channels. 

A similar line of thought can be drawn on the 
topic of geography, or upon the question of read- 
ing, 7. e., that the pupil should build up a thorough- 
ly comprehended vocabulary, objectively taught, 
which he can readily use, and which his well- 
balanced good sense, backed by his ability to do 
something as well as know something, will soon 
cause him to employ in the common activity of life. 

But we have followed this line of thought far 
enough, we doubt, to receive the hint that rules, 
measures, materials, appliances can be used 
which are not usually supplied in common schools. 
It is our intention to suggest next how these may 
be supplied by the pupils; how, in so doing, the 
handling of saw, plane and hammar will be accom- 
plished, and first steps toward the use, not abuse, 
of tools (in general) be achieved. 





THE NEw York MusEuM OF Natura History.—Mr. 
Morris K. Jessup of this city has agreed to pay ten thou 
sand dollars for a complete collection of the mammals 
and birds of North America, and Mr. Robert Colgate 
will give seven thousand dollars for a collection repre- 
senting all the quadrumana of the world. About three 
hundred monkeys will comprise the latter colléction, 
while the other will include some seven or eight hun- 
dred objects, It is believed that about three years will 


be required to fill uhese two orders. Prof. Henry A. 
Ward of Rochester, N. Y., has taken a contract to fur- 


For the ScHooL JOURNAL. 
FIVE WEEKS AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


— 


By E. K. 

Soft, grey tints shadowed sea and sky on that 
July morning, when we crossed the bay to Martha’s 
Vineyard. Something, we knew not what, awaited 
us behind that dim horizon. But the steamer bore 
us swiftly onward; the cool, strong wind blew in 
our faces; and our hearts were full of hope. 

Oh! the brightness of those days at Martha’s 
Vineyard! Bright, when they lay fresh and new 
before us; bright to-day, when they lie far behind. 
From that first morning when we saw Camp Meet- 


the green shore fade, no shadow dimmed their 
light. And why were we so happy? What made 
us glad that we were there ? 

Because the sky was very blue at the Martha’s 
Vineyard, and the light that shone on trees and 
grass, pure golden, and the sea that ringed it round, 
a smiling, summer sea. Because goodness and 
kindness were about us, while care was far away. 
Because in this happy place old days came back 
again, and we could almost dream that we were 
children, going to school. 

The doors stood wide open at Union Chapel; 
leaves rustled, soft gleams of sky shone through 
them, and the sweet out-doors looked in. Day by 
day we met there, always expectant, never disap- 
pointed; strangers from north, south, east and 
west, yet who grew to feel not strangers, because 
acommon interest drew us to one another. We 
were hungry, and bread was given us. We asked 
for knowledge, and we were truly taught. 

Oh ! the faces that we saw at Martha’s Vineyard! 
Bright and young, earnest and thoughtful, kind 
and true! The paths which converged there may 
never meet again, but perhaps, some day, we shall 
see God’s light upon those faces in His city. 

What did we learn at Martha’s Vineyard? We 
will try to show it as the years go by. We will 
try to prove by work more real, more living, that 
we brought home with us not methods, but a prin- 
ciple. We have learned that this new education— 
new only as the truth is new which men have 
failed to recognize—preached by Comenius, by 
Pestalozzi and by Froebel; labored for by earnest 
thinkers in every country and every age, is based 
upon his teaching, who long ago, in Galilee. took 
that little child and set him in the midst. 

We have learned that the new takes in the old— 
that the aim of this study of methods, study of 
mind, study to bring the wealth of the universe 
into the life of the boy and girl, is only to help us 
teach better what we have prayed to teach: 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

What have we brought from Martha’s Vineyard? 
Pictures, to gladden us all through the year—of a 
fairy city, a halcyon sea, a quaint, old town, won- 
derful, strange-hued cliffs, the breakers rolling in 
at South Beach. Autumn leaves will fall, and the 
air be thick with snow, but in these pictures it is 
always summer, and the skies of Italy are not so 
sweet. 

We have brought, let us trust, a broader vision, 
a higher ideal, a stronger faith. We will try to be 
truer, braver, humbler; free, with that freedom 
which is ‘‘perfect obedience to God’--because of 
those happy days at Martha's Vineyard. 





Life! we have been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 
“Lis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear. 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not good night, 

But in some brighter clime 

Bid me good morning.—Mrs. BARBAULD. 





A little private imitation of what is good is a sort 
of private devotion to it; and most of us ought to 
practice art only in the light of private study—pre- 
paration to understand and enjoy what the few can 





nish these collections. 


do for us.—GEORGE ELIOT. 





ing Landing, to the afternoon when we watched ' 



































For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
VENTILATION. Us 


By Pror. T. J. Gray, St. Cloud, Minn. 

The necessity of a thorough ventilation of oy 
houses and public buildings is no longer questiong 
by intelligent persons. But it often happens thy 
people are in the same condition concerning thig™po 
subject that a man addicted to the use of strongly 
drink is,--he knows it to be a vicious habit, ye 
does not reform. Weadmit that fresh air is nee 
ful, and foul air hurtful, still we continue to bres 
the foul air. The average teacher is about as mu¢ 
of a sinner in this regard as any one, and westenfif t 
are no better than New England teachers. nea 

I find that the great difficulty is in the lack of iy 
terest among teachers. They are not particular) 
concerned about the matter, so they know ven 
little about it. The subject is not included withigfyse 
the three R’s, and they are not therefore obligeiiiiver 
to teach it. lo W 

In my work among teachers, both in schvols anj 
in institutes, I have found that when they ; 
shown how to hardle the subject they are at oncllfift 
interested in it, and thus a desire to understanilsio1 
more about it is easily awakened. thr 

Tt often happens that in the best schools there ariisub 
times when the routine work becomes very distaste{ften 
ful to both pupils and teacher. At such times th 
nervous equilibrium can be easily and pleasantl; 
restored by introducing some such exercise as tl: 
following: 

Let the teacher provide herself with two or t 
strips of tin about,one fourth of an inch wide ani sj 
ten inches long, half dozen small tapers or pieces off sn. 
candle, and a little lime water, a little muriatic acid, 
a few bits of chalk or marble, a large quart bottle, tea 
and two or three smaller ones of any size, a littk On 
piece of glass, or tin, or rubber tubing, or a pip 
stem, and a couple of corks or the large bottle. 

Break off the bottom of the large bottle, by pour. 
ing in hot water and sitting the bottle on ice or in 
snow; bore a hole through one cork and run 
piece of the tubing through with an air tight joint 
fasten three tapers to a small stand like a candi 





; un 
stick with the strips of tin, placing them at differen ,, 
heights; fasten one into a strip of the tin so as ti “g 


use the tin asa handle. She is now ready for a 
interesting series of experiments. Have the schod oa 
note down carefully what is done, the teacher », 
helping them to write it in concise form, allowing ed 
under the first head nothing but what will answe 
the question, What did Ido? Under another head tic 
have written what will answer the question, Whalfl .., 
do you see? Under a third have written the answer 4, 
to the question, What do you conclude ? kn 

By this plan the pupils learn to observe and coi: 





























> - ne wi 
clude correctly, the highest function of a thinking th 
being. 
The worked can be arranged thus: 
Experiment. Observation. Conclusion. qT 
Pour a little muri- The taper is ex- The gas formed); d 
atic acid upon some} tinguished the action of tb@ U 
wot in a bottle. acid upon the chai pe 
Plu into the will not support 
bottle a a lighted combustion. gC 
ql 
Experiment. Observation. Conclusion. lo 
Pour the gas from The lime-water The gas is or ki 
the bottle in Exp. 1.| turns milky. bonic acid. w 
—_ — bottle 
ttle It 
lime- water. “shake. in 





It will be necessary to to tell the pupils that no othe w 
substance will turn lime-water white under thee 
conditions, except carbonic acid. It is this fact 
that constitutes the test for the gas. 
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Se Observation. Conctusion. 
Blow_ the The ne Pagani is The breath cor 
thro the tube tate | turned milky. tains carbonic acid. 
into the lime-water. | 
Experiment. Observation. Conclusion. 
Put the perforated The taper is extin- Air breathed 
cork into the large| guished. will not support 
bottle. Set in a dish combustion. sf 
of water so as toseal would be fatal 
the lower e tge. Place life. I 
the mouth over the ) 
tube, and draw all 
aon heiae. in. vere ‘ 
‘ v 
the bottle q 
and'thrust into it a 5 
lighted 
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Observation. Conclusion. 


The upper taper | That the impure 
is fret extinguished, air first gathers in 
then the widdle one | the upper vart of a 
and lastly the lower | room, whence b 
one. diffusion it sprea 
| throughout the 
room. 


Experiment. 

t the three 
tm the stand 
nd set in a hollow 
ish of water. Invert 


ne large bottle over 
nem (cork the bottle 











It will be eaSy to see the bearing of these facts 
ypon the subject of ventilation. Each experiment 
ill form the text of a very entertaining and in- 
wuctive talk. Carbonic acid in wells, how the gas 
; formed in the body, how it is thrown off, what 
he blood circulates for, how the body is really a 
ittle furnace kept constantly at 98°, how the air 
of the room coming in contact with this furnace is 
peated and rises, carrying the impure gases upward 
ike the tapers in under the bottle, and other topics 
an all be thrust home into the minds of the pupils. 
So by a little ingenuity and enthusiasm much 
seful information can be given, the importance of 
entilation taught so that it will be regarded, and 
4 white heat of interest be developed in the school. 
he expense of such experiments is merely nominal; 
the apparatus here spoken oi need not cost over 


Wifty cents, and it will serve for many other occa- 


sions. The teacher can in a similar way arrange 
three score simple experiments in this and kindred 
subjects, that are just as good as though they cost 
ten dollars each. 





Por the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


WINNING THE PUPIL’S LOVE. 


By Haze. SHEpParp. 

There is no power equal toit. A child will do a 
thing for love when nothing else will move it. In 
the school room a woman sinks herself, her per- 
sonal thoughts, cares, likes and dislikes, and is a 
teacher in the fullest, noblest sense of the word. 
Once there, the only way to truly fill the place is 
toenter heart and soul mto the work. Teachers 
should make it their business to understand the 
disposition of each little charge. Personal dislike 
should be unheard of from teacher to pupil. 
It takes a great, grand soul to make a good teacher, 
but what a work it is! Where is there such an 
unlimited field for the study of human nature, and 
whatis the advantage of such study unless it 
“guides the mind and mends the heart.” But how to 
win the children’s love is the query, and I ask in re- 
turn: Was there ever any one who patiently and 
thoughtfully strove to win children’s love and fail- 
ed? No; that is an impossibility. But there is a 
want of success which too often lies in lack of pa- 
tience or good practical judgment. An habitually 
stern face with cold voice or manners does a great 
deal toward estranging a pupil. If teachers but 
knew it, ninety-nine times out of a hundred they 
would make their own paths far pleasanter ones if 
they wore a sunny face and kept 

‘** A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize.” 

This very desirable end is not to be gained by in- 
dulgence to an unlimited degree, but it is always 
best to have as few rules as is consistent with 
good government. There never should be any 
question who was to rule, but let the reign be a 
loving one. In times of discipline let the children 
know that a reprimand and serious dignity are 
willingly forgotten as soon as the offence is passed. 
It is a most desirable thing to cultivate tact in talk- 
ing with the children at recess and other odd times 
upon things that have no connection with school 
matters. It does a deal toward establishing a good 
fellowship, which is far more of a power for good 
than a severe dignity and calm superiority. To 
practically gain this point avoid any conditions, 
board, food and the like that wear on you and 
make you unhappy; then strive to be free-hearted, 
and think of people and things outside of yourself. 
Then to my mind, there is no such word as fail. 





Mrs. Widgery-Griswold, the well-known artist, is 
now in Brussels; she will make an extended tour in 
Europe, visiting the Alps, Italy, making some stay in 
Milan and Venice. Asa hard-working and conscien- 
tious artist Mrs. Widgery-Griswold has attained a high 
tank in America, even in a short time; we shall expect 
some to see some fine studies on her return. 








THF SCHOOL-ROOM. 
FOR MEMORIZING. 





BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
Beautiful faces they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there, 
It matters little if dark or fair. 
Beautiful hands are they that do 
The work of the noble good and true; 
Busy for them the whole day through. 
Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 
Through summer’s heat or winter’s snow. 
Beautiful children of rich or poor 
Who walk the pathway sweet and pure 
That leads to the mansions strong and sure. 





THE WASP AND THE BEE. 
A wasp met a bee that was just buzzing by, 
And he said, ‘‘Little cousin can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I ? 
My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold; 
Yet nobody loves me for that, I am told,” 
** Ah, cousin,” the bee said,” ‘tis all very true; 
But if I were half as much mischief to do, 
Indeed they would love me no better than you.” 





WORK WITH A WILL. 
Pull away cheerily, work with a will ! 
Day after day every task should be done ¢ 
Idleness bringeth us trouble and ill, 
Labor itself is some happiness won ! 
Work with the heart and work with the brain, 
Work with the hands and work with the will, 
Step after step we shall reach the high plain; 
Then pull away cheerily, work with a will ! 





A LITTLE LONGER. 
What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep or day 
‘*Let me fly,” says little birdie; 
** Mother, let me fly away.” 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till thy little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 
What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
‘*Let me rise and fly away.” 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till thy little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby too shall fly away. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON. 





HOW TO WALK. 

Hold up your head, my little man; 
Throw back your shoulders, if you can, 

And give your lungs full room to play. 
Toe out, not in, like a circus clown; 
Just let your arms hang loosely down, 
And walk as though you knew the way. 
Work while you work, play while you play; 
This is the way to be cheerful and gay. 
All that you do, do with your might; 
Things done by halves are never done right. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN READING. 


The teacher has a class of say sixty pupils, and 
all are unable to read. Some do not know the al- 
phabet; what shall she do? Let her divide her class 
into sections of ten each, because little children can- 





not be taught in large masses. Let her gather a) 


section about her and take up an object—a hat is 
convenient—it is at hand—the name is short and 
the pupils know itsname. Aftera preliminary talk 


about the nice time they will have together, the 
teacher takes up a hat and says brightly, ‘* What is 
this?” A few only answer, the rest being afraid. 
Now, children, don’t you be afraid to speak; the 
school is a place where we talk to each other; now 
we have come here to talk together and I wapta 
real nice talk. So when I say, What is this? you 


————— 


must all answer. Now again, What is this? A 
hat. So it is. Once more, What is this? A 
hat. Say it again. A hat. Again. A hat.— 
Say it three times. A hat,ahat, ahat. What 
came out of your mouth just now? No answer, 
probably, for it isa startling question. Ah, you 
cannot answer. Well, then, when I ask, What is 
this?” you will say something, won't you! Yes, 
ma’am. Let me try the experiment and see. When 
I ask you the question you watch with your ears, 
and see what comes out of each mouth. Now look 
out. What is thist A hat. Right. Now tell 
me what comes out of your mouths? A word. (It 
may take ingenuity to accomplish this. but it can 
bedone.) Yes, it is a word, and when you talk you 
use words all the time. Younever thought of that 
before, did you? Well, the word hat is the name of 
this (pointing), is it not? Yes, ma’am. I will 
draw a picture of the hat. See, here is the ——? 


Crown. Yes, and this? Band. Yes, and this? 
Brim. Yes, this is a picture of a hat. Now sup- 


pose I wanted a hat and could not speak. I could 
make a picture and take it to the store, and they 
would give me a hat, would they not? Yes, ma’am. 
Is there any other way [ could tell them—well, 
John? Write. Yes, that is the handiest way; 
that is what deaf and dumb people do. Here is the 
word hat. (Writes in script.) So you see we have 
the hat, its picture and the word. 

This seems slow, but it need occupy but five min- 
utes after the section feels at home. Then take 
another section; then another, and so on. One 
learns by hearing the other. The whole thing should 
be done with life and animation. 

SECOND LESSON. 

The teacher will call up a section, and grouping 
them around her asks, Write hat on the board. 
What is this? Hat. It is the word hat; there 
is the hat itself. (She now calls John and gives him 
the hat.) What do you say? Who is smart, real 
smart in this class? (Pause.) Who is this? John. 
Right, and What has he? A hat. Certainly. 
Now what do you say? I see Mary’s eyes are twink- 
ling. She can tell. John has a hat. -That is 
right. That comes from thinking. I will write the 
words on the board. (Writes ‘John has a hat” on 
the blackboard.) Now, I will read it. (Reads.) 
The first word (points) is John—that is the name of 
this boy. (Points.) The next (points) is has, the 
next (points) is a (pronounce uh, u short:) the next 
you know. Now all may read the words. (They 
read. She now takes the hat and gives it to Mary.) 
Now what do you say? Mary has a hat. 


_—— -ee———_——_ 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LEAVING THE ROOM. 





By H. C. EIcHe., Ridott, Il. 

I have a pet maxim to this effect: ‘A right 
works better than a favor.” Acting upon this plan 
I set about some time ago to change the old cus- 
tom of letting scholars ask permission to go out; I 
never liked this plan, for it always gives the im- 
portant scholar an advantage over the tamid and 
modest ones. This is the plan I tried next: 

Immediately after school is called, I distribute to 
all the scholars then present small tickets which 
give the holder a right to pass out when the time 
comes for him to make use of this right. After 
school has been in session for about forty or fifty 
minutes, I place upon my desk, in view of the 
scholars, a card with the word “out” written 
upon one side, the blank surface towards the 
school. This signifies to the scholars that they 





|have a right to go out. Each one that goes out 
‘turns the card so that the \.ord “‘out” is toward 
‘the school, and no scholar has a right to go out un- 
til the card has been again turned, so that the word 
|‘ out” is out of view, this the scholar who passea 
out does when he comes in. 

At noon and at evening the role is called, and 
every scholar who has not used his ticket receives 
a mark; at the end of a certain time the scholar 
who has the highest number of marks may receive 
a small present. This plan does much to prevent 
tardiness. 
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Kor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
OCCUPATION FOR THE CHILDREN.—NO. 1. 





READING LESSON. 

Whenever a teacher asks, ‘‘ What shall I do with 
the little children?” and we reply, ‘‘ Keep them 
busy ;” then she says, ‘*‘ Yes, butShow ?” 

Aye, that is the question, ‘‘ How ?” How to fur- 
nish a variety of occupations for those restless, ac- 
tive little creatures, whose restlessness and active- 
ness it would be ‘‘a sin to repress, but which re- 
quires almost the wisdom of a Solomon to control.” 

Supposing that they can read and print, let us 
try these exercises; I know they have succeeded ; 
will they not again? 

Have letters, words and sentences upon the black- 
board. 

1. Let them copy on slates letters printed on the 
black-board. 

2. When this is done let the letters be read aloud 
as a class exercise. 

3. Let them print on slates words from the black- 
board, and read as with the letters in No, 2. 

4. Let them print on slates letters taken from 
their own books. 

5. Let them print on slates words taken from 
their books. 

6. Let this be followed with sentences, and every 
time having the class exercise, which, if properly 
conducted, will break up any tendency toward 
monotony. 

7. Let them at last print with pencil on paper a 
nice little exercise of letters, words or sentences 
from black-board of text-books. 

8. When this is done, the signal may be given and 
the little ones all march around and show the pa- 
pers which the teacher may glance over, as each 
one halts in front of her, and pass a word of com- 
mendation upon. The exercise upon the paper 
should be so short that it would take but a moment 
to glance over one. The notice taken should have 
real life to it. It is not tonod and say ,"* yes: yes,” 
to every one. We must remember our object is to 
interest the little ones more than to give such criti- 
cism as will benefit them particularly ; although if 
each has a special word of its own, there will be a 
benefit derived, and it will be of far greater use as a 
lesson than any mark given upon report of diary at 
the end of the week or month. 
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GYMNASTICS. 





ovition—Stand erect; hands at sides; heels to- 
gether. 

i. Take a full breath; rise on tip-toes gradually, 
and then come down again to position, at the same 
time expelli ig breath. Repeat this three times. 

2. Take full breath and bring fists to arm-pits, 
then expelling breath, drop them, opening the 
hands as they fall. 

3. Rise as m No. 1, at the same time gving 
through the arm exercise of No. 2. 

4. Position; take a full breath, extend arms hori- 
zontally, opening the hands in the act of extending 
them. 

‘5. Bring fists back again while drawing another 
breath, and drop as in No. 2, expelling the breath. 
(This should never be omitted, as exercise of this 
kind may be harmful unless the breathing be at- 
tended to; then it is undoubtedly very beneficial.) 

6. Take breath; rise as in No. 1, at the same time 
bringing up the fists; expel breath; come down to 
position with the feet and extend the arm as 
in No. 4. 

7. Take breath; rise again on tip-toe; bring back 
the fists; expel breath, and drop the hands as iu 
No. 2, coming back to position on the feet. 

8. Take breath; bring fists to arm-pits; expel, and 
thrust arms forward, opening hands. 

9. Take breath; bring fists to arm-pits; expel, and 
drop hands. 

10. Take breath; rise on tip-toes with arm move- 
ment No. 7; expel; come to position on feet and ex- 
tend arms. ‘ 

11. Take breath; rise on tip-toes; arm movement 
No. 9; expel; come to position on feet and drop the 
arms. 

12. Take breath; bring fists to arm-pits; expel 





while extending arms upward with open hands. 

13. Take breath; bring fists down to arm-pits ; ex- 
pel, and drop as in No. 2. 

14. Take breath; rise on tip-toes while bringing 
fists to arm-pits; expel while coming back to posi- 
tion on feet and extending arms upward as in 
No. 11. 

15. Take breath; rise on tip-toes while bringing 
fists to arm-pits; expel; come to the feet and let 
hands fall as in No. 2, 
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LESSONS IN COMMON THINGS. 


(FOR PRIMARY CLASS.) 

Gum ARaBic.—(Show a piece to the class if pos- 
-ible.) The rainy season begins in Morocco in July. 
By the middle of November it is over, and then a 
gummy juice comes out of itself from the trunk 
and branches of the acacia tree. In about fifteen 
days it thickens in the furrow down which it runs, 
either in a sort of worm-shape, or in the form of 
oval or round tears, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg. The gum has different colors, varying from a 
light straw color to garnet red. as it belongs to the 
red or white gum tree. About the middle of Decem- 
ber the Moors take up their camp on the borders of 
the forest, and begin their gathering. The harvest 
lasts six weeks. The gum is packed in very large 
sacks of leather, and is thus carried on the backs of 
bullocks and camels to certain ports where it is 
sold to English and French merchants. The fresh 
gum is very nourishing. During the whole time 
of harvesting, and of making the’ journeys to the 
ports, the Moors of the desert live almost entirely 
upon it. Experience has proved that six ounces of 
gum are enough to support a man for twenty-four 
hours. 
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HOW THE TEACH#R MAY BECOME THE 
\/ SOUL OF THE SCHOOL. 

By Miss M. R. ORNE, Lynn, Mass. 

** None any work can frame, 

Unless himself become the same.” 

1. He must give his whole self to the school.—W hen 
a man undertakes an enterprise, to make it a suc- 
cess he must devote all his energies to the work and 
concentrate all his faculties upon it; then and only 
then may the idea become embodied. 

2. Be self-possessed.—A teacher must be master 
of himself before he can obtain the mastery or 
control of others. This is the result of what we 
call character. The lives of illustrious men teach 
us that they owe their greatness to the possession 
of a personality. This may be plainly stated as 
having ideas of their own. This is most essential 
for the teacher, for his work is that of impressing 
others. 

3. Be natural, especially toward children. We 
have all seen much false dignity in the school- 
room and have observed its blighting influence. It 
crushes out all the exhuberant life and amination 
with which nature has provided youth, and sub- 
stitutes mere machinery which moves or stops at 
the tap of a bell. Does it fit the child for life ¢ Does 
it fertilize and enrich the mental soil, and promote 
the growth of character? Does it teach self- 
reliaace and self-respect ? No. It drives the child 
from its legitimate source of instruction—the 
teacher, and there it stays. The nearer the child 
is to the teacher's heart the better for it. 

4. Inspire. He who would successfully educate 
must inspire confidence imthe minds of his pupils; 
he must awaken sympathy, for this will prompt 
them to co-operate with him in his work and accept 
him as their leader. 

5. Warm up the heart.—The heart is the source 
of all things; encourage the growing faculties, do 
not repress them. Life and freedom are necessary 
to healthful, vigorous growth. It is not our mission 
to destroy these elements, but to direct them. A 
certain amount of government is necessary, but it 
should be recognized merely as necessary for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

6. Be orderly.—It is a mistake to imagine that 
children do not like a quiet, orderly school-room. 








Through sympathy with the teacher they take 
pride in making it so. 

7. Earnestness of purpose is needed.—We have 
all read of noble, self sacrificing men and women, 
who have entered the worst dens of our cities, and, 
by the earnestness of their purpose, have caused 
the wretched inmates to listen and tremble. This 
reveals a principle of the buman race. Human 
nature is the same, no matter who has it, and it is 
everywhere subject to the same laws. The digni- 
fied, aimless, unsympathetic teacher fails for want 
of earnestness. Can you not associate this quality 
with tenderness, appreciation and a gracious man- 
ner? These are the virtues you would cultivate. 
and, ‘tas the teacher so is the school.” But such 
heights are not attained in a day. 

8. Perfect yourself, if you would succeed,—this 
is the lesson of life. 

9. Ability to give, occupation is another great 
point. The mind that is pleasantly employed with 
its legitimate subjects forgets to plot mischief, and 
not unfrequently looses all desire to do so. 

10. Excite hope and ambition.—Teach your class 
to look forward to each recitation with interest. 
You stir up the desire for knowledge without quite 
gratifying it. They feel the necessity of work, if 
they would know more. The mind delights in 
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acquiring knowledge as the body delights in re 9°" 
ceiving nourishment. It is only when either is Jf'° ‘? 
crammed with unpalatable or indigestible food wos 
that nature revolts. phon 

11. Be sure to attract attention.—The pupil is in- alit 


attentive when he becomes conscious that he is not ("4 ® 
receiving sufficient reward for his attention; so he ollect 
wanders off to more congenial pursuits. llec 


12. Have Variety and Freshness.—A teacher can. FP*Y , 
not have too many methods, provided they are all # bo 
good. In teaching a diffivult subject you will find [p's 


that to some of your class it is still wrapped in ide 1 
mystery although you may have used a good ro 








method. The fault may be in the method; or it [pet 
may be that you have not employed it properly; it I ake 
may be that those slow pupils need a different hand 
course of 1easoning to make it plain to them, there J—’°"* 
fore be fertile in your resources. _ 
ne pigae 
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LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. —a 
(FOR THE PRIMARY CLASS.) or th 

A gentleman in England named Sir John Lub 

bock has spent a great deal of time in studying 

about ants. He has found that they have slaves: 
the winged ants, that make the mothers and fa- Sol 
thers; and these slaves are the large black ants we nies 


so often see busying themselves about. They do all poler 
the work; the others will not doanything, noteven Bs! 
take care of their young. Sir John tells about a Jyrestt 
gentleman who placed thirty of them with some fhe} 
larvee, (that is ants in the caterpillar state) and Psst 
pupze (in the cocoon state) in a box supplied with fied 
honey. At first they paid some little attention to Tr 
the larvee, but that was soon ended, and more than imp 
one-half of these *‘ Amazons” died of hungerinless cu 
than two days. They had not even traced out a met 
dwelling, and the few ants that remained seemed 7 
without any strength. The gentleman took pity [pac 
on them, and put in one of the black ants. This fj! 
one ‘‘slave,” without any help, set things to rights. lear 
made a chamber in the earth, gathered the larve the 
together, got out several young ants that were tea 
ready to leave the cocoon and preserved the life of figu 
the remaining amazons. Others have found the fj") 
same thing true—that no matter how small the nur 
place where they are kept may be, or how large the on 
quantity of food, these stupid creatures will starve call 
among plenty rather than wait on themselves. the 
The slaves do everything—get the food, look after Thi 
the young, dig the dwellings and keep them clean, cae 
and if the colony moves, they even carry their me 
masters on their backs to the new place; This we 
gentleman said he had kept some of these lazy ants [Jj 
apart for three months by giving them a slave for } 
an hour or two a day to clean and feed them. In uit 
this way they had lived in perfect health; when if bs 
left alone they would have died in two or three mi 
days. So 
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THE CLASS IN BOTANY. 


COLLECTING FOR AN HERBARIUM.--Gather speci- 
yens in fine weather, if possible. If taken in wet 
eather, or if water plants and those growing in 
et places, the moisture should be shaken from 
em, and they should be dried as much as possible 
efore putting to press. When the weather is very 
arm your collecting box may be lined with large 
paves, and the contents kept comparatively fresh 
y sprinkling occasionally with fresh water until 
er analyzing. In making a thorough collection, 
he entire plant, roots and all should be preserved. 
n examining plants you will often find that the 
wer leaves differ very much from those farther 
pthe stalk. Many times it is only by means of 
he lower leaf, or the one or two above it. that it is 
sible to determine what the plant really is. There- 
re, When the plant is too large to be saved entire, 
ne should keep the top or some of the branch 
paves, and the lower part of the stem with the 
rst or seed leaves. Enough of the root should 
so be kept to show the nature of the plant. 
pecimens should always be taken at a time when 
he plant is in flower or fruit. In herbs, both will 
ften be found on a plant at the same time. Two 
saves, at least of a fern should be kept; otherwise 
¢ specimen is incomplete. One should not hold 
pecimens in the hand longer than is necessary; 
he warmth hastens wilting. Make a note of the 
ality where collected on a little slip of paper, 
nd attach it to the plant before yutting in the 
dllecting box. It is best to use a vasculum, or tin 
llecting box made on purpose; then the specimens 
may be carried with safety and ease. Plants should 
he with roots together at the end of the vasculum. 
Algae (sea weeds and the like) should be placed in 
ide mouthed bottles, filled with salt or fresh water 
ording to the element of the specimen. These 
bottles may be conveniently carried in a small 
asket. A small scoop-net, attached to a telescopic 
handle, will often prove serviceable in taking speci- 
mens from water, or pools between rocks and other 
naccessible places. The best time for collecting 
uigae is after a storm, though there are generally 
lenty to be found on the sea-shore in early morn- 
g. Drags and fishermen’s nets often contain 
thoice and rare specimens. 
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QUIET IN SCHOOL. 





By C. N. Marvin, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Some people think that a school is not a success 
nless the pupils sit motionless in their seats, gazing 

solemnly at their books during study hours. This 
isamistake. There should be enough freedom from 
restraint in the schoolroom to make it pleasant for 
he pupils. School work cannot be carried on suc- 
ssfully without making some noise. The physical 
needs of the pupils include frequent movements. 

The réstraints should be, as far as possible, self- 
imposed. A reasonable degree of quiet can be 
secured in most schools by adopting the following 
method : 

The first morning of each month the teacher 
places the names of all the pupils present in a roll 
of honor upon the blackboard. In case any one 
aves the room, whispers, drops slate or pencil on 
the floor, or makes any unnecessary noise the 
teacher erases the name. The next morning a 
figure one is placed before each name to show that 
ithas been upon the roll one day. Each day the 
number is increased one. As soon as it has been 
o the roll five days it is transferred to another 
called the ‘‘ Best Roll of Honor.” Each morning 
the names erased the day before are re-written. 
This method makes it desirable for the pupil to be 
tareful, and constantly reminds him of it. With 
many it soon creates a habit of being careful. It 
tan be easily modified to suit the need of any 
school. 





ManvaL or OsJEcT TEACHING.—Supi. Calkins is win- 
ung good words on every side. Larkin Dunton, prin- 
‘ipal cf the Boston Normal School, says, ‘* The teachers 
of this country are again debtois to Supt. Calkins. His 


Work is a valuable coatribution t. educational literature. 
inciples and helpful in methods ; 1t is a good 
ientific thought directed by sound sense.” 


und in 
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DIARY OF EVENTS. 





The harvests of the world are in an excellent 
condition. No serious deficiency is reported from 
any quarter, and there is a general abundance 
throughout Europe and America.—A convention 
of the teachers in institutions for the Deaf an 
Dumb was held in Ill, the last week in August, 
at which time the different methods were freely 
discussed and several very interesting papers were 
read by prominent teachers of the Deaf and Dumb 
from all over the Union.—The steam whaler North 
Star, was crushed in the ice off the cost of Alaska. 
—Yellow fever is abating on the Rio Grande, but 
the cholera still rages at Manilla. 
Sept. 8 The Governor of Iceland has published 
an appeal stating that the winter of 1880-81, was 
the severest within memory, and being followed by 
a cold summer, not more than half the average hay 
crop was produced. The following winter proved 
equally severe and the fodder ran short and many 
poor animals died. Last spring great drifts of 
pack ice from Greenland choked every inlet and 
bay, blighting the hay harvest this year, so that 
now a large portion of the country is in a state of 
famine. Prof. Fiske, at Cornell Univ., N. Y., re- 
ceives subscriptions.—It is said that England has 
signed a secret treaty with Turkey, relative to the 
ultimate disposal of Egypt.—A severe earthquake 
occured on the Isthmus of Panama, Sept. 7. Many 
buildings were damaged, but no lives lost. 
Sept. 12. In the Star Route trial at Washington, 
a verdict was given, acquitting Turner and con- 
victing Miner and Rerdell, and disagreeing as to 
the other defendents.—Tbe average condition of 
the cotton crop is better now than it has been at 
the same date for ten years past, except in 1880.— 
Prohibition has made such progress that the more 
prominent saloon keepers in Detroit have closed 
up and gone into other business.—Most of the 
striking operatives in Pittsburgh iron mills, have 
resumed work. 

Sept. 18. The Steamer Asia, carrying about 100, 
passengers and horses, and lumber, went down in 


Lake Hurort, during a gale the morning of the 14th. 
Two persons are supposed to be the only survivors. 
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COMPARISON. 





AN IMPORTANT STEP IN EDUCATION, 
By N. A. CaLxuys, Assistant Supt. of Schools, N. Y. 
In observing a number of objects of the same 


larities which run through the whole; and we also 
observe, at the same time, a great variety of dis- 
similiarities between one individual and another. 
Now, each individual object leaves its own special 
mental residuum in the mind, so that we uncon- 
sciously accumulate a large number of impres 
sions which have a family likeness. All these 
residua, so far as they resemble each other, blend 
together; while the remaining elements in the 
residua, which are unlike, are left free to combine 
with any other impressions with which they may 
have any special affinity. Thus, in the develop- 
ment of concepts there is a latent process of clas- 
sification always going on. 

In these earliest processes of the mind’s operations 
we observe the development of its recognition of 
likeness and unlikeness of things, and the law by 
which classification and generalization exist. From 
the continued exercise of these processes of classifi- 
cation there at length grows up the habit of a more 
general comparison of objects, and of ideas, for the 
discovery of their resemblances and diffeygnces. 
Here, then, we see the mode of development, and 
the nature of that mental operation which is com 
monly known as Comparison. In its operation 
during infancy, comparison considers the resemb- 
lances of only tivo objects, both of which are pres- 
ent; subsequently it considers the present with 
the remembered absent. It is the child's first step 
toward judgment, and forms a part of the provess 
of reasoning. Comparison deals with two opposite 


class we at once become conscious of general simi- | 
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CULTURE OF COMPARISON. 
We have already seen that the law of similarity, 
on which comparison 1s founded, exists in the mind 
before any educational processes can be applied to 
shape it; yet habits of ready and accurate dis- 
crimination of resemblances and differences are to 
a great extent the result of education. These habits 
of comparison may be acquired by means of appro- 
priate exercises. In supplying the necessary means 
for this purpose the familiar objects of nature should 
first claim our attention, and their physical parts 
and properties be considered earlier than their ab- 
stract qualities. 
‘The child’s earliest perceptions being those of 
color, form, size, and motion, given him by sight, 
he should be led to notice the resemblance of one 
object to another, whole to whole, in respect to 
these percertions.” Thus, the dog is set beside the 
cat, the sheep beside the goat, the horse beside the 
ox, the cat with the lion, the hen with the turkey, 
the duck with the goose, the apple with the orange, 
the rose with the pink, the grape with the plum; 
while comparisons are made in respect to form, 
color, size, manner of motion, etc. The covering 
of the sheep may be compared with that of the dog, 
the overlapping feathers of birds with the shingles 
or tiles on a roof. 
Subsequently this process of comparison may be 
extended to objects of which one is absent and _ in- 
accessible; thus, it becomes the means of enabling 
the imagination to form conceptions of things 
beyond the range of our senses. In this manner 
the formation of the claw of the tiger may be un 
derstood from comparison with that of the cat; the 
contour and characteristics of a wolf from those 
of a dog; and, by resemblances and differences com- 
bined, the beak and claws of the hawk or eagle may 
be conceived from those of the hen or the canary; 
the covering of the Brazil-nut from the common 
walnut. Indeed, the field is boundless, and the 
subjects are pumberless, for the exercise of com- 
parison and the acquisition of knowledge through 
its aid.—Manual of Object Teaching. 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


THe Beruupa Water Spovut.—A large water 
spout assailed Bermuda on the 14th of August. It 
was first observed on the Great Sound, which lies 
on the west of the island. The water spout itself 
lasted but twenty minutes, but the whirlwind that 
followed, coming from the southwest, tore up all 
the trees and bushes that lay in itscourse. Bermu- 
da lies about three hundred miles north of the zone 
occupiel by the trade winds in August. and is there- 
fore liable to occasional strong anti-trade winds. It 
was in one of these that the recent storm was ap 
parently formed. The water spout is actually a 
tornado at sea, but its destructive influence there 
is far greater even than on land, because the tre- 
mendous circling speed has, on land, so much more 
to diminish it by friction. One peculiarity of the 
recent Bermuda visitant was that its formation 
seemed to have been associated with a remarkably 
‘cool wave” which passed southeastwardly (toward 
Bermuda) off our Atlantic coast on August 11. This 
probably reached the vicinity of Bermuda about 
the 13th, where it met the warm southerly winds, 
and by their conflicting currents formed the de- 
structive elements. 
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FREE STAMPS. 





Scene: An office. 
CHARACTERS: Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones. 





{Mr. Brown is sitting in his office ; he has books, pa- 
pers, etc., about him, and is very busy. Enter Mr. 
Jones. } 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Brown, | believe? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

J. My name is Jones. I live out on the cross-romls 
near the big white meeting-house, built by Cajt, Cu- 





qualities—resemblance and difference. The mind 
first takes cognizance of resemblances, then of dif- 
ference; therefore in the processes of ‘early educa- 
tion this order should be observed. 





ruthers when he came back from the war. 

B. An? 
{ J. Would you let me sit at your desk a moment aust 
, use your pen? 
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September 16, 1882. 








B. Certainly. (Rises.) 

J.Iwant to send a letter to a man that owes me 
$3.46 ; he ought to pay me, and I guess he will if I write 
to him. CanI use a sheet of your paper? (Seats him- 
self.) 

B. Oh yes, certainly, certainly. 

J. Thanks. Will you just hang up my hat? I never 
can write with my hat on; my wife says it makes my 
head sweat and causes baldness. 

B. Ah! (Hangs it up.) 

J. Tlike to have things right when I write (laughs.) 
Why, that was a good joke, was’nt it? 

B. Certainly. Oh! Yes. 

J. Could you spare me a stamp? 

B. Oh!tyes. We keep stamps. 

J. I guess I'll put a little sample of wool in this letter. 
That man that owes me buys wool, aud perhaps he will 
buy mine. Guess I'll have to get a larger envelope. If 
you have one. 

B. Here is one. 

J. (Licks the stamps and puts them on, and then 
weighs the letter in his hand.) I am afraid that’s too 
heavy for one stamp. Guess I’d better put on another. 
Can you spare another ? 

B. Here’s another. 

J. I like to be careful and put enough postage ; 
there’s nothing mean about me. Some folks cheat the 
government all they can. Why, the Congressman from 
this county sends home his old boots by mail, and don’t 
pay for it neither. 

B. Is that so! 

J. What time does this mail go out? 

B. Where to? 

J. To Belltown. 

B. Really I don’t know. 

J. Why, it’s outon theR. R. Have’nt you a direc- 
tory that has it in ? 

B. Yes, here 1s one. 

J. (Looking in it.) I don’t see Belltown. 

(Brown takes it.) 

B. Here it is. The mail goes out in about an hour. 

J. Are you going to the post-office, ordown that way. 
I’ve got to go up by the court-house, 

B. Well perhaps I'll take it. 

J. Don’t like to trouble you, you know. But as you 
are going I will leave it. (Rises and goes to door.) 

B. Allright. (Sits down and begins to write,) 

J. (Comes back.) You have’nt any water, have you? 

B. (Starts.) Water, yes ; there is some. (Writes again.) 

J. How does this thing work anyhow? It’s one of 
those new-fangled things. Guess you'll have to show 
me. (Brown ceases writing and shows him, and then re- 
turns.) Well that water is pretty good. (Starts for 
door and then returns.) Mail goes in about an hour, eh? 

B. Yes. 

J. Well, much obliged to you. 
sometime. (E.vit.) 

R. I hope not. 


Will drop in again 
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STUDYING PAYS. 


CHARACTERS : John, Charles, Henry. 





[John is seen walking slowly along with his hands in 
his pockets, whistling. Charles enters with his books in 
his hand, looking smart, walking briskly. Henry is a 
larger boy, and has a bundle ; he walks briskly too.] 





John. (Soliloquizing.) I wonder where I had better go 
to-day. I went down to the wharves yesterday, and 
they told me to clear out. I guess I'll go to Central Park 
to see the animals. The keeper asked me the last time 
why I didn’t go to school. (Looking.) I wonder what 
boy thatis? (Enter Charles.) Hallo! 

Charles. Hallo it is—why, John Jackson, don’t you 
know a fellow? 

J. Why, yes, I know you. I used to be in the class 
belc w you at the Primary School in Unity street. 

C. And what are you doing now? Why don’t you go 
to school ? 

J, Oh! I did’nt like it; the teacher would’nt let me 
talk, you know, and scolded me for being late, and for 
staying out. 

C. Well, Miss Smitff is pretty strict, but I get along 
well enough ; she don’t scold me, I am getting along 
first-rate. But I should think you would be lonesome 
in the streets. We have nice times at school. 

J. It is lonesome sometimes, but I look at the men 
building houses, and building ships, and go up to the 
Park to see the animals. 

C. Bat wat will you do when you get to be a man? 
You woa’s 02 Gissl for business, will you?—Hullo! 


there comes a boy who used to be in our Primary School 
—he graduated a year ago—I see him once in a while. 
(Enter Henry.) Hullo, Henry ! 

Henry. Hullo, Charley. Still going to school, I see, 
(slaps the books which Charles has on his back.) I tell 
you what, boys, it pays to goto school. . 

C. That’s just what I was telling John. What are 
you doing, Henry? 

Hi. Oh! I’m in business ; I’m general man of business 
in the dry-goods store on the corner of Iceland street, 
don’t you know? 

J. Where the electric light is ? 

H. That's it. 

C. What do you get a week, if it’s a fair question? 

H. Three dollars, and I shall get a raise when I can 
learn more about keeping accounts. That’s why I say it 
pays to go to school. I jearned to write in our primary, 
and that helps. What’s this boy doing. (Points to John? 

J. Oh, I don’t do much of anything. I used to go to 
the primary, but I did’nt like it. 

H. Oh, Iremember, you were in Miss Green’s class ; 
she was pay strict with me, but I learned a great deal 
with her. I learned the tables and geography, and she 
had us write compositions. Well, why did’nt you stay? 
You could get a good i poy if you do well at school. 


C. So I tell him, and he cannot succeed if he don’t go 
to school—can he, Henry ? 
H. No, sir ; I wish I could go to school more, I could 
et a still better place. But I must hurry off. I tell you 
ys, they are stricter at the store than ever Miss Green 
was. (Evit.) 
C. I must go—I mean to be in time at school. (Sings.) 
** Be in time, be in time, 
If you would succeed 
Be in time.” (Exit.) 
J. Hold on, Charley, I guess I had better go with you. 
I am about tired of going around the streets. (Exit.) 





WAITING BY THE SHORE. 





FOR RECITATION. 

By J. W. BARKER. 
What seest thou, brother, o'er the stormy sea? 
The waves are m>unting in their majesty, 
And yet thou standest ’mid the fearful din, 
As if some loug lost ship were coming in. 
““T have been gazing o’er the waters wild, 
So many a year ; a disappointed child 
Of trusted fortune, ‘neath whose angry frown 
I’ve seen full many a gallant craft go down. 
** But now a shadow on the western sky | 
I see, as if some ship were passing by, 
And as I watch it moving to and fro, 
It seems the very ship of long ago. 
“**Twas by the hills of morning, lithe and gay, 
My gallant craft went o’er the sea away; 
And out amid the billows’ fearful roar 
Her fragile form went down to rise no more. 
‘“* And nearer, o’er the bounding deep I see 
The same old ship come sailing back to me, 
Long lost, but loved thro’ many weary years, 
A form of beauty and a child of tears. 
‘The distant islands by the sunset shore, 
Where fancy wandered in the days of yore, 
Have kept my treasure, thro’ the summer time ; 
And now when autumn voices round me chime 
Blithe as the morning o’er the white seafoam, 
My long lost ship comes sailing proudly home.” 
Once more, my brother, look across the wave, 
For on a summer morning, long ago, 
One went to sleep—the silent, voiceless grave, 
Whose thrilling secrets mortal may not know, 
Closed o’er our loved one, and it seemed to be 
A gallant ship gone down upon the sea. 
‘**Lo! o’er the waters gleams a flickering light, 
White hands are raised upon the farther shore, 
Where gentle summer smiles in radiance bright 
And fragrant breezes wander overmore. 
The flickering light a steady flame has grown. 
The phantom from a thing of actual life, 
And by the homeward breezes briskly borne, 
A slp comes sailing thro’ the watery strife. 
And all along the near horizon's bars, 
That seem to rest upon the billowy sea, 
The forms of love, like troops of golden stars, 
From distant islands wander back to thee.” 
And is it true, lone brother by the shore, 
That forms of hope and love are never lost? 
Will they return still fairer than before, 
Tho’ long upon the ocean tempest-tossed ? 
God seeth all, and He is ever just ; 
After the sowing, reaping time will come; 





His promise every mortal man may trust, 
And we shall shout the certain ‘harvest home.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 










NEW YORE CITY. 
Miss Juuia F. Coie, of Grammar School No. 26, died 
last Sunday (Sept. 17th). This is the ninth member of 
the Teachers’ Association who has died this year. 
In visiting colored school No. 4, this week we were 
particularly impressed with the singing. The school is 
doing fine work generally and especially so in music, 
Mr. Richard M. Robinson is the teacher, and in praise 
of his method we can say that it has rarely been our 
privilege to hear such beautiful singing in any schocl, 
The choruses and part songs were very fine. Mrs. §, 
J. S. Garnett the principal, is a very efficient teacher, 
and has held her present p<sition for many years. 
The school is in a very flourishing condition. Eight 
teachers are employed, three beside Mr. Robinson and 
Mrs. Newbury the drawing teacher. 


ELSEWHERE. 


Prors. Webb, Perkins and Brenneman of Cornell Uni- § withst 
versity have resigned. was & 
Tue endowment fund of Bowdoih’ College is now fj The © 
$300,000. Its surplus last year was $2,188. Prof. 
Tue Ann Arbor School of Music has been established fj °!@” 
. , : 4 : ate “Wo 
in connection with the University of Michigan. Work 
Since the introduction of the system of self-govern- Instit 
ment at Amherst, the average scholarship of the college high 
is said to be much higher than formorly. symp 
Mr. George I. Seney has given another check for twen- § and I 
ty-five thousand dollars to the Wesleyan Female College, & this 1 
Georgia, making in all $125,000 from him to that insti- 9 for tl 
tution. Iov 
Mrs. Garfield has been appointed one of the trustees bring 
of Hiram Co/lege, in Ohio, the institution where her § ita 
husband was student and president, and in which he al- & jar, 
ways manifested great interest. | ers W 
Wm. T. Dutton, a graduate of the Chandler depart- & of th 
ment of Dartmouth Collegé in 1876, has been appointed J earn 
professor of mathematics in the Cumberland Valley State @ Ther 
Normal School, at Shippensburg, Penn. wish 
THE colored teachers of Louisville pass the same ex- that 
amination as do the white teachers, and do as much §& Will 
work afterward. In consideration of these facts the The 
school board has at last equalized their salaries. Stat 
Mrs. Shaw of Boston supports thirty-three kindergar- Jj ™" 
tens in that city and vicinity, at an annual expense of  *™ 
$25,000. These schools are for the benefit of those who fm *4™ 
would otherwise be without all such privileges. Mrs. 
Shaw is the daughter of the late Prof. Agassiz. Doo 
Mr. Walter Smith, late of the Normal Art School, is = 


to be at the head of the art department of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music at the old St. James in Bos- T 
ton.—Principal F. W. Elliott of the Littleton High school 
has been appointed professor of mathematics in Wor § hel 
cester Academy, Worcester. thi 

MaTTHEW ARNOLD contemplates a visit to Amer- § *™ 
ica, andmay come this fall. He thinks of a course of an 
of three lectures in some of the chief cities, giving an pre 
account or summary of the principal subjects which = 
have occupied him during his life—one religious, oue Fr 
literary and one social and political. = 

Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, who died in 1880, left nine 
hundred thousand dollars for an institution for the edu- 
cation of young women, near Bryn Mawr, Pa. It is not P 
expected that the college will be opened before 1855. Mr. [y * 
Taylor was an excellent member of the Society of Friends, * 
and the institution will be under the general manage- u 
ment of Orthodox Friends, ~ 


: 
THE recent cyclone in the West completely destroyed ; 
the buildings of Iowa College, at Grinnell, Iowa, the t 
loss being estimated at $81,645. The trustees have made tl 
an appeal to the public and announce their intention of ti 
opening the fall term at the usual time, as best they may. t 


Three buildings are to be rebuilt and a new one added, 
the necessary amount needed being nearly $125,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—We have received the twelfth annual 
report of Borough Supt. Shelly, published in the York 
Daily. Interest is alive out there in Pennsylvania ; new 
ideas are being brought out constantly, The standard 
this year is higher, the amount learned greater and the 
attendance larger than ever before. There seems every 
reason to be pleased with the constant advancement of 
the schools under Supt. Shelly. 

York, Pa.—The Board of Trustees, has elected Prof. 
8. B. Heiges, of York, Pa., to the Principalship of the 
school, There could scarcely have been a wiser choice 
than in Prof. Heiges, whose long experience as a teacher 
and subsequently as Couaty Superintendent of York 





County for six years, as well as his wide experience a 
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astructor at County Institutes in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, have familiarized him with all of the im 
portant problems of popular education. We congratu- 
e York on its good fortune. 


UraH.—Mr. A. B. Thompson has just made a thorough 
educational visitation of the entire Territory, and has 
met with remarkable success ; he finds the Utah \each- 
ers wide awake and anxious for light on educational 
matters. The eagerness with which the teachers of 
Utah grasp at the means of self-improvement, puts to 
shame those of more prosperous states and where they 
receive better pay. ‘“‘He now proposes to put the 
ScHOLAR’S CONPAMION into the hands of every child in 
Utah.” This is most praise worthy. The children 
should be supplied with what will interest and educate 
them. We heartily commend Mr. Thompson and his 
work to teachers and parents; help him along. 


New YorRK.—The Delaware County Institute, held at 
Delhi, was a most pleasant and profitable season. Not- 
withstanding the county fair being held that week, there 
was a large attendance of 350 deeply interested teachers. 
The conductors of the Institute were Prof. Post and 
Prof. Kennedy; gentlemen whose ability we have so 
often had occasion to praise, Prof. Kennedy took up 
“Word Analysis.” Prof. Post spoke upon ** Number 
Work.” Com. Bartlett was greatly missed during the 
Institute. Resolutions were passed referring to the 
high esteem in which he was held. We tender our 
sympathies. The present Commissioners P. L. Purdy 
and R. H. Grant are very energetic in their work for 
this large county. They deserve hearty congratulations 
for the manner in which they are carrying it along. 


Iowa.—The Davis county superintendent is anxious to 
bring the teachers together at frequent intervals for con- 
sultation. He proposes the plan of getting the school 
boards to put a stipulation in the contraci that the teach- 
ers were to attend the township teacher's meetings. Some 
of the teachers are willing and some are not; the more 
earnest and skillful like it, the more backward object. 
Then some object that they are compelled to meet ; they 
wish to meet but not by compulsion. It would seem 
that the really earnest teachers would say at once, ‘* We 
will meet and discuss education; we feel its importance.” 
The assembling of teachers in Monroe county, in this 
State, every two weeks, has been a source of unalloyed 
satisfaction. The people like to have the teachers as- 
semble. We think the teachers should themselves take 
advanced ground, and resolve to meet and keep the edu- 
cational spirit up to a high pitch in Davis county. Supt. 
Dooley probably feit that the majority would not come 
unless compelled; if this is not true let the teachers 
hasten to deny it. 


THe CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES.—The closing 
exercises of the Chautauqua School of Languages were 
held the afternoon of the 17th of August. The work in 
this, as in all other departments at Chautauqua, has been 
eminently successful. The attendance has been large 
and constant, and all the scholars speak in unqualified 
praise of their instructors, and are more than satisfied 
with their progress. Besides Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French and German, Anglo-Saxon has taken its place, 
and stands secure. The school is now an established 
success, and, from the promise of next year’s attendance, 
bids fair to add to its fame most decidedly, as time goes 
on. During the term one hundred and eighty-one stu- 
dents have been in attendance, nineteen of whom have 
studied Greek, thirty-three Latin, five Hebrew, one 
hundred and twenty-six German, eighty-six French, 
sixteen Angle-Saxon, thirty English Literature, and ten 
Phonography. One hundred and eleven have attended 
during the entire session of the Assembly (six weeks), 
twenty-one have attended for two successive years, five 
three years, and two for four years. If any one wishes 
to make rapid and sure progress in a short length of 
time, we know of no means so cheap and thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

FOREIGN. 

At the recent annual distribution of prizes at Uni- 
versity College, London, the Earl of Kimberley, presi- 
dent of the college, remarked with pleasure upon the 
distinguished place which the women students had taken 
in the competition for prizes. 


THE seventh annual report of the Japanese Mimister of 
Education states that there are 28,025 common schools 
in Japan, of which 16,710 are public and the remainder 
private. The number of high schools is 107. Many kin- 
dergartens are established. {he private schools play a 
Most important part in Japanese national life and edu- 
cation. Many of thom have hundreds of students, at- 


LETTERS. 





The number of the JourNnat for July ist and 8th 
has fallen into my hands; think it may have been 
sent expressly to the school as asample copy. How- 
ever that may be, you will find enclosed a money 
order for the sum of two dollars. It seems to me 
that there will soon be a loud cry throughout this 
land fora change in the education of its women—a 
provision be asked that the young women of aver- 
age minds and means may be taught the necessary 
arts of hfe. To me it appears the providing of in- 
dustrial opportunities for the young women of the 
United States at merely nominal rates of tuition 
would do more in a quarter of a century to uplift 
the nation than all the privileges of the ballot can 
ever confer—do more for the temperance cause than 
all that the temperance organizations have ever 
done. I think there has been a mistake made in 
the non-recognition of the value of domestic train- 
ing in the lines of home endeavor. Too little atten- 
tion paid to the instruction of the wives and mothers 
in the laws of health and moral, mental and physi- 
cal inheritance. The better the mothers the better 
the nation. There is so much of waste and ensuing 
misery because of the domestic ignorance of women, 
it seems tome that woman needs elevating to her 
home sphere, to reach up higher and come into a 
truer, better, purer understanding of the unspeak- 
able privileges of wifehood and motherhood. For 
the training of the brain much has been done for 
thousands of women; for the training of hand and 
purpose of the millions to skilled home industries, 
nothing on an adequate scale has been given. May 
God speed the day when the heart-culture of the 
gospel shall have as coadjutor the hand-skill of the 
home. ©. F. B. 





The ability to govern well will render teaching a 
pleasant profession ; the lack of it will not only ren- 
der it unpleasant, but it will deter many who are 
otherwise sufficiently qualified. ‘‘ How to govern 
a school,” is a question I have thought much about; 
I have tried many different methods, and in a com- 
parative sense all I ever tried proved failures. Fi- 
nally I adopted the plan of making the members of 
the school their own legislators, a method which I 
call ‘the government of the school by the school,’ 
and throws the responsibilities on the subjects gov- 
erned: and when properly conducted teaches them 
to appreciate the principles of freedom, to estimate 
their own rights, and duly regard the rights of 
others. It was after the recitation of the class in 
civil government, at which time I had been dwel- 
ling upon the freedom, rights and privileges that 
we enjoyed under our republican form of govern- 
ment that the following questions presented them- 
selves to me, viz: Why not make this school a little 
republic? Why not teach government by govern- 
ing? Why not teach them to become good citizens 
by putting responsibilities upon them in their youth? 
Will some one who knows what he is talking about 
please reply. R. J. 

(Here is a good theme; who will reply?) 


I hereby renew my subscription to the TEACHER'S 
InsTITUTE. * I cannot express to you the amount of 
good I have received from your paper. To call it 
valuable does not half express its worth. I feel that 
I could not do without it. Long may it continue 
its mission of light and joy to the active teacher. 
Although a teacher for many years, and a subscri- 
ber to various educational journals, I have never 
found one that so completely filled the position uf 
helper to the teacher. It surprises me that more 
teachers in this vicinity do not take it; I can but 
think that it is because they do not know of its 
merits. At the county institute is a good place to 
meet active teachers, where I would like to bring 
them to a knowledge of what they lose in not having 
the TeacHers’ InsTrITUTE to brighten them up at 
least oncea month. I wishitcame weekly. A. E. B. 








The JouRNAL gives too many dry, uninteresting 
and unprofitable outlines of proceedings of teacher's 
associations. What matters it to any of the teachers 
of the Northwest if Mr. or Prof. So-and-so did read 


it was received with attention and applause. If he 
said anything good, practical or suggestive, we do 
not get any of it. Ifthey say anything worth any- 
thing, why not publish at least the best parts of 
their papers or discussions. I have been so disgust- 
ed with those long proceedings of names and sub- 
jects—what in thunder do they amount to? W.H.R. 
(This man isright. But we give a synopsis of 
the proceedings as a matter of record; and besides, 
in many cases the more there is left out the better.) 
Please answer the following through the columns 
of the N. Y. ScHOoL JovuRNAL, as I have looked in 
yain elsewhere: 1. The origin of ‘‘ Puke State” as 
}@pplied to Missouri, and of * Leatherheads” and 
** Penances” as applied to the people of Penn. 2. 
Which of the thirteen original States had the first 
written Constitution? 3. What authority has Rich- 
ard Grant White for using *‘would or no,” since the 
grammars pronounce it incorrect? 4. Also, who 
are the ten most influential men who have ever lived, 
in your opinion? X. 


Will you kindly inform me whether a gentleman 
who wishes to teach in the New York city schools, 
is required to pass an examination on the * Regent 
questions” or on the State examination questions. 
L. M. F., Boston, 
(All who teach in New York city public schools 
must be examined by the city superintendent. He 
examines on certain days all who have appoint- 
ments to teach. That one passes the Regent's ex- 
amination, State examination or is a graduate of 
the State normal schools, does not count here. 
A. M. K. 
Although my subscription for your paper ran out 
some time ago I shall certainly soon renew it ; causes 
which interfered with my teaching this year delay- 
ed my renewal. But I have missed the visits of 
my paper too much to do without it much longer. 
You are doing a splendid work. R. V. B., Mich. 
(This is from a lady; contrary to the usual prac- 
tice she wants to read an educational journal even 
after she has ceased teaching.—Eb. ) 








Through your paper will you please give me the 
names of some of the best works on zoology for 
primary and intermediate teaching, as well as a 
guide, containing concise rules for teaching compo- 
sition? A FaITHFUL READER. 

Among many other good works we can recom- 
mend to you Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Zoology, 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co. ; and Tenney’s Zoo- 
logy, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, both of New York. For 
composition we think Mrs. Knox's Language Les- 
sons, Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, or Miss Stackney’s 
Language and Composition, published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, may be what you want.—Eb.) 





I have taken your excellent paper, the TEacHERS’ 
INSTITUTE, one year, and feel that I cannot afford 
to be without it. Last fall and winter, while teach- 
ing, Iread them very carefully, and on different 
occasions put in practice some of the hints on meth- 
ods of teaching. They were good. At first I thought 
you were too plain and outspoken, that you were 
unjust in some of your criticisms; but now I can 
plainly see they are deserved ; you are doing good. 

As I shall begin aterm of six and one-half months 
in September, please do not let me miss a single 
number. By sending it right along until I can pay 
you, you will much oblige, H. E. G., Neb. 





I have taken the ScHooL JouRNAL since last No- 
vember, and I think a teacher could take no better 
educational paper. I am well pleased with it so far. 
It gives perfect satisfaction. 

I havea problem that I wish you would put in the 
ScHooL JouRNAL. What is the solidity of the seg- 
ment of a single base that is cut from a sphere 
twelve inches in diameter, the altitude of the seg- 
menteing three inches? Jacos K. DinaMan. 

Please publish a good program in your next num- 
ber for an ‘“ Intermediate school” of two grades, 
say Third and Fourth Readers, And greatly oblige, 

A Uta SUBSCRIBER. 

Success to the ScHoot JournaL! It is a welcome 

aid to me; it is full of spicy, live ideas for the ener 








wacted by the fame of a single teacher. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





LONGFELLOW AND THE CHILDREN. 





Longfellow loved all children, and had a kind 


word for them whenever he met them. At a con-! 


cert a little girlespied Mr. Longfellow sitting alone, 
and wanted to go and speak to him. Her father led 
her to the poet and said, ‘‘ My daughter Edith.” 

‘*Edith?” said Mr. Longfellow, tenderly. ‘Ah! 
I have an Edith too, but my Edith is twenty years 
old.” And he seated the child beside him, taking 
her hand in his, and made her promise to come and 
see him at his house in Cambridge. 

‘‘ Whatis the name of your sled, my boy?” he 
said to a small lad, who came tugging one up the 
road toward him ona winter morning. 

‘It’s ‘ Evangeline.’ Mr. Longfellow wrote ‘Evan- 
geline.’ Did vou ever see Mr. Longfellow?” answer- 
ed the little fellow, and doubtless wondered at the 
smile on the face of the pleasant gray-haired gen- 
tleman. 

A little girl last Christmas inquired the way to 
the poet's house, and asked if she could just step 
inside the yard; and she relates how Mr. Longfellow, 
being told she was there, went to the door and call- 
ed her in, and showed her the ‘old clock on the 
stairs.” and many other interesting things about 
the house, leaving his little guest with beautiful 
memories of that Christmas day to carry all through 
her life. This was characteristic of the poct’s hos- 
pitality—delicate and courteous and thoughtful to 
all who crossed his threshold. 

Mr. Longfellow was a perfect gentleman in the 
best sense of that term, always considerate, and 
quick to see where he might do a kindness or say a 
pleasant word. A visitor one day told him in con- 
versation, of a young lady relative, or friend, who 
had sent to Mr. Longfellow the message that he 
was the one man in the world she wanted to see. 

‘* Tell her.” said the poet, instantly, ‘‘that she is 
the one young lady in the world whom I want to 
see.” 

Some young girls, from a distant part of the coun- 
try, having been about Cambridge sight-seeing, 
walked to Mr. Longfellow’s house and, venturing 
within the gate, sat down upon the grass. He passed 
them, and turning back, said: 

‘* Young ladies, you are uncomfortably seated. 
Won’t you come into the house?” They were over- 
joyed at the invitation, and on entering, Mr. Long- 
fellow insisted upon their taking lunch with him. 
They saw that the table was set for four, and were 
beginning to be mortified at finding themselves pos- 
sible intruders upon other guests. They so expres- 
sed themselves to their host, who put them at ease 
at once, saying that it was only his regular lunch 
with his children, and that they would be happy 
to wait. 

One of a group of school-girls whom he had wel- 
comed to his house, sent him, asa token of her grat- 
itude, an iron pen made froma fetter of the Pris- 
oner of Chillon, and a bit of wood from the frigate 
Constitution, ornamented with precious stones from 
three continents. He wrote his thanks in a poem 
which must be very precious to the giver—‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Helen of Maine”’—to whom he says of her gift 
that it is to him 

“Asa drop of the dew of your youth 
On the leaves of an aged tree.” 





VISIT TO A KINDERGARTEN IN ZURICH. 





It is half-past eight in the morning of a summer's 
day. Little boys and girls, between the ages of 
four and seven, hasten to the kindergarten, before 
which we notice a garden with benches, flower-beds 
and shady places. Our attention is attracted toa 
long, narrow plat which is divided off into small 
beds; for the little folks turn to this immediately 
on their arrival, and observe eagerly the plants 
that bloom so luxuriantly here. These are the 
nurslings of the little gardeners, and the blossoms 
that have opened over night excite joyous astonish- 
ment. We noticea little girl carefully planting in 
her little garden a weed which she discovered on 
her way to school. 

Atsome distance, a group of merry boys is busy 


| on a sand heap; the tunnel of St. Gothard is to be 

pierced, a tedious work, requiring much patient 
labor. At last success is attained; the tunnel is 
| Solid, some sticks furnish the material for the rails, 
and a railroad is triumphantly laid through it and 
into Italy. Near another sand heap we notice a 
number of little girls, quietly busy with the con- 
struction of a road up a mountain, on the top of 
which a garden is laid out: the oldest and most 
skillful of them gives directions, and the others 
obey cheerfully ; a wild, unruly boy who threatens 
to destroy the work with his spade, yields to the 
entreaties and representations, and desists. It 
strikes nine. The garden tools are taken up, and 
the children assemble in the well-lighted, cheerful 
oceupation-room. A solemn morning song opens 
the work, and then about thirty children, accord- 
ing to age and skill, arrange themselves on small 
chairs around three tables. One division builds 
with the fifth gift, according to the directions of the 
kindergartner, who speaks to them of summer. 

A garden is built, bee-hives are set up, and the 

kindergartner tells them about the industrious 
bees in language so simple andjchild-like,so vivid and 
life-like, that the children listen attentively, then 
tell what they know about the subject, and while 
they are practiced in speech, their little hands imi- 
tate the structures set before them. At the second 
table there is modeling. During a late walk, a bee- 
hive had been noticed, a picture of this has just 
been shown, and their task now is to form a bee- 
hive from a small clay ball. It is a pleasure to 
watch the deft little fingers. One small artist at- 
tracts our special attention; he has finished his 
hive, and madeeven a stand for it, and now is busy 
on a bell-flower that looks quite natural. Only the 
bee, the heroine of the story, he cannot make satis- 
factorily ; at last, he finds an excellent substitute in 
a small piece of dark wood, and this improvised 
bee soon flies from hand to hand, even to the first 
table, where, in the mean while, all the children 
have united to build a large garden. 
At the third table, the same subject is treated 
pictorially ; with sticks of different lengths, house 
and garden are laid, and in the latter a colony of 
bee-hives and linden trees. All this work is done 
by the children; the kindergartner helps only 
where it is needed, praises and blames according to 
desert. An hour has thus been taken up in con- 
structive activity, and now with a merry song they 
march out to play. Under a shady tree a ring is 
formed, in which merry couples dance; then the 
ring is made quite small and close to represent the 
bee-hive, in which a number of buzzing children 
are the industrious bees; they build honey-cells, fly 
out to gather honey from herbs and bushes, and re- 
turn with heavy store; whoever sees them feels the 
significance of Schiller’s words, ‘‘ There is often 
deep meaning in the play of children.” But nowa 
real bee is discovered, and the game is broken up; 
with deep interest, with a kind of fervor, the busy 
insect is observed ; then itis lost in the blue air, and 
the children are impelled to imitate it. Spreading 
their arms, as if they were wings, they follow the 
largest girl, their queen, and where she settles down 
they form the bee-hive about her. : 

Without ostentation the kindergartner preserve 
order, or rather guides into order. The chil 
feel no limiting fetters, each has as much hberty as 
it is possible to grant; and as the thoughtful teacher 
readily divines the impulses and wishes of the chil- 
dren, the play never becomes tedious and tire- 
some. 

At last the children are tired of running, and 
group themselves around the kindergarteuer, listen- 
ing with breathless attention to her story. It is 
about a bear who intended to rob a bee-hive, but 
was driven away by the numberless stings of the 
watchful inmates. The interest of the children is 
thoroughly aroused, and, accustomed to apply in 
life whatever they have learned, they are about to 
reproduce the story in a game, to embody it, as it 
were. But the bell gives the signal to close, and 
merrily the little people bid good by and put off the 
execution of their plans for the afternoon. 

In the afternoon their wish is granted. Yet, they 





must first learn a suitable song, telling the growling 


bear to stay away and not to steal honey. This is 
readily accomplished, and then the children play 
the song in a game after their own heart and of 
their own invention. 

During the second hour, the first division is busy 
with a sand game, representing the bear’s cave in 
the forest, a pasture with lambs, and the garden 
with the bee-hives. At the second table, a bear is 
embroidered, and the rest of the children are busy 
weaving.—Translated from M. Wellaner’s at Zurich, 
by W. N. Hailmann. 


EDUCATION AND THE WEST. 








The material growth of the West is one of the 
astonishing features of the times. But the up 
springing of schools, academies and colleges in 
that section is not so clearly noted. 

In 1880 the percentage of the whole population rep 
resented by the attendance at public schools was 
in New England 19.22; in the Middle States, 20.30: 
in the Southern States, 13.61; in the Pacific States, 
14.81; while in the ten prairie States it was 22.66. 
In the New England States the cost of public school 
instruction per capita of population was $2.28, in 
the Pacific States it was $2.32, in the Middle States 
it was but $1.04, in the Southern States it was no 
more than 46 cents, while in the Western States it 
was $2.05. The colleges, professional schools and 
academies have also largely increased. 


Ohio, in 1870 had 184, in 1880, 333 
Ilhnois, . + 467, ‘ 625 
Indiana, in * 132, 389 
Michigan, 104, 279 
Wisconsin, they have double. 

Iowa, they have more than doubled. 
Missouri, they have more than doubled. 
Minnesota, they have tripled. 


The number of letters written is no mean index 
of their intellectual ability. The average number 
of letters per inhabitant mailed in 1880 in Illinois 
was 22.29; in Ohio, 19.21; in Michigan, 20.12: in 
Minnesota, 21.44; and in Missouri, 18.30. In Iowa 
and Indiana fewer letters were mailed, but taking 
the prairie States together their average was not only 
far above that of the Southern States, but actually 
higher than that of New Jersey and Delaware, and 
about equal to that of the three northern New Eng- 
land States. As might have been expected, it is 
much exceeded by the average in New York, Mass 
achusetts, and Connecticut, but it does not greatly 
fall below that of Pennsylvania. 

These figures warrant the forecast that another 
decade will see the work of public instruction in 
the West placed upon a footing which in New Eng- 
land has only been attained after two centuries of 
laborious effort. 

The following figures show the progress in some 
of the States. 

In Indiana, the schools rose from 9,073 in 1870 to 
13,766; (the cost from $2,499,000 to $4,491,000). The 
corresponding figures for Iowa are 7.496 and 11,- 
867; ($3,760,000 and $6,000,000). For Kansas 1,689 
and 7,820; ($787,000 and $1,818,000). For Nebraska 
796 and 3,902; ($280,000 and $1,308,000). 
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AT IS THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM : 





The other day the father of a young lady of my 
acquaintance here promised her a summer in 
Europe this year if she would for three minutes 
carry on a conversation in French. This girl has 
studied the language two winters, and for six 
months has been a pupil of the most fashionable 
‘French and English boarding-school” for young 
ladies in New York City. Her reports showed that 
she had studied well, and in French grammar she 
stood high in her class. She failed ulterly to carry 
on for three minutes only a simple conversation on 
a general topic. It was discouraging to the girl, to 
her parents and to her teachers. Our manner of 
acquiring a foreign language is certainly all wrong, 
and this for years has been a trouble to me. It is 


always a pitiful sight to me to see a girl poring 
over Fasquelle or writing German exercises in the 
regulation way. This has led me to examine every 





‘“‘system” that has come up, and to search, though 
always till now in vain, for some royal road to 
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it down with any travelers and listen to their con-! A S4LT Mixg Two THousaND YEars OLD.—Amine| A new series of books, to be called “Young Folks’ 
essions of utter failure to make their wants known 78 been found = the mountains near Saltzburg, Biographies,” will soon be issued by D. Lothrop & 
»mong foreigners, even though they had graduated Switzerland, which shows signs of having been|(Co. The first volume, ““Washington,” is by E. EF. 
om “French and English” American boarding- | worked and then left at least two thousand years Brown. 

schools. The little pamphle's of Dr. Rosenthal’s 88°. A large, confused mass of timbers eran! Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. begin their series of 
Veisterschaft system came into my hands awhile‘ Were used for supports, and a number of miner's |The Best English translations of the Classics. with 
ago; I had occasion to see them put to practical implemeuts remain. The timbers were notched | Bucher & Lang's transl 
se, and to test the “system.” I am convinced 4nd sharpened, but seem to have been flooded and | 
hat here is a system which teaches one to think ; then left in heaps. The implements were mainly 

nd to talk idiomatic German and French from the | Wooden shovels, axe-handles, etc. Among the relics | 
ery beginning; which makes study a pleasure and Was a basket made of untanned raw-hide, a piece of | ia eta aR a Be ect ae tae 
no task; which enables one to make use of every- Cloth woven from coarse wool, which seems to have pane ustrating rad elcee ‘Whi pal ee nag 
hing learned as soon as it is mastered. Busy 4 very even fibre and is stillin good preservation. perere ese ; "9 id fa saree seit tas ps 
4s we Americans are, there is no exeuse for one of , There was also a torch bound together with flax- | entaais ” . . 

js not learning to speak a foreign tongue, and in fibre. It seems probable that these miners ot ee . . 
hree months’ time, if we follow the instructions long ago were overtaken by the flooding of the! N. Tibbals & come have now in press, The City 
ere laid down. Who cannot spare ten minutes | mine, as mummified bodies have also been discover- | Temple Pulpit Sermons by the Rev. Joseph Parker 
hree times a day ? Dr. Rosenthal insists that all/ed. The mine seems to have belonged to the pre- | of London, with other Homiletical matter. There 











earning to speak a foreign tongue. To write it 
nd read 1t anybody can do who is diligent; but 











ations of the Odyssey. con- 
sidered by classical scholars the finest translation. 

**Merry Thought,” a juvenile holiday book by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey and M. Jacques, to be pub- 


study shall be aloud, and there is one secret of his| Roman times, as the axe-handles were evidently 
success. The system needs no master after pro-| used for bronze axes, specimens of which have 


nunciation is correctly learned 
ut of pure charity. The greatest waste that I 
snow of that goes on in this land is that of time 
wnd energy spent in trying to acquire foreign 
anguages. By the Meisterschaft system you 
learn on scientific principles to talk just as the 
hild, though unconsciously, learns to speak and 
make its wants known. A boy sixteen years old 
uses but two thousand words, and it is a fact 
that six hundred are sufficient to carry on these 
conversations on general topics. Dr. Rosenthal has 
sifted out these necessary words, so that we need 
no longer flovnder about in a sea of thirty thousand, 
more or less. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, all ready for 
an hour’s chat, heard a delightful hum of voices 
the other day in a house where he had entree. 


I tell you of this | 





| 


been found upen the surface of the mountain. The 
specimens are all of a high order; the basket is su- 
perior even to some that were used in the early his- 
toric times. 

SeLtF-Lumrinous Parnt.—Bvil for an hour 2} oun- 
ces of caustic lime, (recently prepared by calcining 
clean white shells at a strong red heat.) with one 
ounce of pure sulphur (floured), and a quart of soft 
water. Set it all aside in acovered kettle for a few 
days; then pour off the liquid. collect the clear 
orange-colored crystals which have deposited, and 
let them drain and dry on a soft blotting ‘paper. 
Place the dried sulphide in a clean, brick-lead cru- 
cible provided with a cover. Heat for half an hour 
at a temperature just short of redness, then quickly 
for about fifteen minutes, at a white heat. Remove 
cover and pack in clay until perfectly cold. The 


Going from room to room, he found in each a! addition of a small quantity of pure calcium fluoride 
solitary young woman carrying on animated con-| to the sulphide before heating it is made. It maw 


versations with the empty air. I met him on the 
steps, distressed and preplexed. ‘Have they all 
gone insane ¢” he asked. ‘Oh no,” I replied, ‘‘it 
is only the Meisterchaft system. They're going to 
Europe, and what they know, be it little or much, 
hey’ll know how to make use of.” 

“T stood first in French in college when I gradu- 
ated; got to Paris a year after and couldn't talk 
enough French to hire a lodging; but my wife, who 
had never opened a grammar, but had a French 
maid for a year or two who knew no English, got 
onas well as at home. There’s a screw loose some- 
where,” he replied. Foreigners always tell me that 
we are lazy and won't learn; but it is not true. 
We simply don’t learn in the right way. I have 
come to believe thoroughly in the new Meisterschaft 
system.—Boston Transcript. ¥. 


Anew map of Philadelphia is one of the things 
that will be found useful in the Keystone State, 
and even out of it. It is on a large scale, three 
niles tothe inch; thus it represents in a most dis- 
tinct manner the streets, roads, railroads, parks, 
ete., ete. Many schools have bought this, among 
them Girard College, West-town Boarding School, 
Friends School, Princeton College, West Jersey In- 
stitute and others. It is a handsome map, and will 
be found desirable in all schools. Price in pocket- 
form $1.00, as a wall-map $30,00. J. L. Smith of 
% South Sixth street, Phila., is the publisher. 








‘AM WONDERFULLY IMPROVED.” 

A gentleman in Coal City, Pa., who was in the first 
stages of consumption, having night sweats, cough and 
expectoration streaked with blood, with lost of flesh, 
ordered a Compound Oxygen Treatment in June last. 
ina letter dated August 22d, he makes this very favor- 
able report: “I am wonderfully improved, and when 
[look back on those hours of suffering at the com- 
mencement of your treatment, I can hardly believe 
uyeyes. I am increasing in flesh and strength, and 
ny lungs are wonderfully developed if not quite well. * 


rca Kast etenter Fwcihn'tps igh hill on my way 
tome without coughing once, a thi have not done 
nce last March.” Our i Gaguend Oxygen. 


its nate, action, and results, with reports of cases and 
ful information, sent Drs. StaRKEY & PA.es, 
109 and 1111 Girard Si. Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


be mixed with alcoholic copal varnish. 


How THE Hinpus Puriry A Room.—Dr. Fred. 
J. Mouatt, formerly of the Calcutta Medical College, 
says that the Hindus of every part of India with 
which he is acquainted have, from time immemori- 
al purified their huts by spreading a light coating 
of earth mixed with organic matter on the walls 
and floors. The process is called ‘‘leoping,” and is 
usually performed by the women. Dr. Mouatt made 
an experiment in the Presidency jail of Calcutta, 
and found that where lime wash was used in two 
cells and two other ‘‘ leoped,” the air, after having 
had a prisoner locked in all night, of the two 
**leoped” cells was pure and fresh, whereasin the 
other two the prisoners and cells were decidedly 
offensive. In all cases the men were perfectly 
healthy. 


THE Swiss lakes are so low this year, that great 
finds are being made on their borders among the 
remnants of the ancient pile of dwellings. The 
lower part of the Lake of Constance appears to 
have been girdled by a complete circle of pile 
dwellings. 

A bust of Mr. Longfellow is to be placed in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The son of Marco Bozzaris had never heard of 
Halleck’s poem upon his father, until Forrest, the 
actor, repeated it to him in a Greek cafe. 

M. Saint Paul has offered the French Academy 
of Medicine a sum of $5,000 to found a prize for the 
discovery of a cure for diphtheria, the competition 
to be open to the world, and not confined to the 
medical profession. 

The Great Museum of Boulak, which is in such 
peril at the hands of Arabi and his followers, is the 
richest treasure-house of archzological science in 
the world,—containing among other things, the 
mummied bodies of the Pharaohs, and the spoils 
gathered from Karnak and Thebes. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 
Dr. A. L. Hatt, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: “It forms 











an excellent substitute for lemon juice, and will furnish 
a refreshing drink for the sick.” 





has been a call for the sermons of this brilliant 
writer and speaker, which the publishers hope this 
volume will meet. 

A very pleasing little paper comes to us in the 
Detroit Journal of Eloeution. With its decided 
literary tone there is no sign of dullness in its pages. 
It is filled with fine selections of poetry and valu- 
able lessons upon the various branches which come 
under the study of elocution. 


The Voice, edited by Edgar S. Werner, Albany, 
N. Y.. is an international review of the speaking 
and singing voice, with special attention to ora 
tory, the Del Sarte Philosophy, stuttering, stam- 
mering, singing and visible Speech. Its contributors 
include leading foreign and American specialists. 
Published monthly at one dollar a year: single copy 
ten cents. 

Nearly two thousand original illustrations by 
American artists have already been made for more 
than one hundred new books, by popular American 
authors, included in D. Lothrop & Co.'s holiday 
announcements. So liberal an expenditure has 
probably never before been made by one firm ina 
single year for holiday books. 

The list of fiction published during the past month 
comprises ‘‘“Mary Graham,” ‘ Bright Days in the 
old Plantation Times,” by Mrs. Banks; ‘‘Lady 
Beauty,” by Allan Muir; ‘A Woman's Perils,” by 
Mrs. James C. Cook; “The Marquis of Carabas,” 
by Mrs. Spafford; ‘‘Leone;” “At the Eleventh 
Hour.” by Annie Edwards; “The Lady Maud,” 
by W. Clark Russell. 

The series of American Men of Letters, running 
through the Riverside press (Houghton, Mifflin & 
CoA promises to be interest. The volumes now 
ready are Washington Irving, Noah Webster. and 
Thoreau. This same firm have issued a summer 
edition of Howells’ charming stories ‘‘Their Wed 
ding Journey,” and “A Chance Acquaintance.” 
The price of each is fifty cents. 

In his Washington house Mr. Bancroft, the his- 
torian, has four large rooms devoted to his litera 
ture and literary work. Large tables in them 
heaped high with manuscripts and pamphlets, while 
more than twelve thousand volumes crowd the 
ample bookshelves. Here Mr. Bancroft works un 
tiringly, aided by a secretary and several copyists. 
It has for years been his habit every afternoon to 
lay work aside and spend an hour or two in the 
saddle, on his fine Kentucky charger. To this in- 
vigorating exercises he attributes in great measure 
the almost uniformly good health of his now more 
than fourscore years. 

THE publications of Messrs Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co., are having a wide circulation in this country. 
They are to be found among the reading families al- 
most as commonly as those published by Americans. 
We were surprised to find them in small book stores 
in out-of-the-way towns. The enterprise of their 
American agent, Mr. Dunham, is opening a wide 
field for this great English house. Not only 

ish books are printed and distiibuted, but 
he already published over one hundred volumes 
written by American authors. Such enterprise 
should rouse some of our publishers. The people 


demand a different style of book from what they 
did formerly. 


are 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


An INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, DE- 
SIGNED AS A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS 
mt CoLLtEGE. By Denison Olmsted, and E. 8. 
Snell, revised by Prof. Rodney G. Kimball. New 
York: Collins & Brother. 

This volume has stood the test of use in the reci- 
tation room in many of the leading colleges for 
several years. It is used with great acceptance, for 
its merits are apparent. The present is the third 
revised edition, and improvements are apparent to 
one familiar with the first book published by Prof. 
Olmsted. The volume is designed to suit the 
needs of the student who is taking a college course, 
and covers Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
Accoustics, Optics, Heat, Magnetism, Statical 
Electricity, Dynamical Electricity, and an Appen- 
dix on Application of the Calculus to the Fall of 
Bodies, Center of Gravity, Oscillation, Hydrosta- 
tic Pressure and Angular radius of the Rainbow. 

The mode in which the subjects are treated shows 
the cast of mind of the author. He was essentially 
a teacher, and it was ever a point to render a 
matter clear, by the shortest method possible. 
This is apparent in every page of this volume. The 
aim is to present the principles of physics, and not to 
make an exhaustive treatise in which the sciences are 
classified and definitions given. The author proceeds 
to develop the principles of mechanics. The sub- 
jects of Motion and Force are classified and prob- 
lems are proposed; the algebraic notation is em- 
ployed and thus the explanation is brought under 
the strict domain of mathematics. Natural philo- 
sophy cannot be learned from pictures; it is based 
on calculations; hence the method is correct. 

The subject of Gravity, the relation of Space, 
time, and acquired velocity and kindred subjects 
are discussed with great clearness. Nor is there 
any want of suitable explanation in any of the sub- 
jects treated of. As we have said, a mathematical 
elucidation is given, so that the work demands of 
a student that he understand algebra and geometry 
and in some cases the calculus. 

The subject of Electricity is treated with unusual 
fullness and clearness, and this is commendable 
at time when electricity is so extensively used. 
The labors of Prof. Kimball have improved the 
volume and rendered it a most valuable one. The 
new revision adds 132 new engravings and increases 
the size of the book by 50 pages. 


INTRODUCTORY LEssONS IN DRAWING AND PAINT- 
inc. For Self-Instruction. By Marion Kemble. 
Boston: 8S. W. Tilton & Co. fl 

This is the first of a series of self-instructive hand 
books on Drawing and Painting, which 8. W. 
Tilton & Co. aie now getting out. First and fore- 
most the author recognises the fact that no instruc- 
tor can make up for the lack of observation, care and 
patience on the part of a pupil, but with great clear- 
ness and most minute instruction she gives direc- 
tions for beginning the study of drawing and paint 
ing, which if followed up could not fail in the end, 
to train the eye and hand of even an untalented 
person; and to one having a natural gift in that 
direction, this instruction would do a great deal 
toward making a thorough and accomplished artist. 
And this too without the aid of any teacher but 
Nature, herself, whom Miss Kemble shows us so 
well how to understand. She recognizes the ele- 
ments of an artist in every one, and thinks that by 
beginning at the beginning and going forward step 
by step a child can be made to see and portray a 
great many of the beauties of nature and art. But 
a short time ago this used to be thought a ridicu- 
lous waste of time and strength, unless a decided 
talent was shown without any instruction what- 
ever. Now we are beginning to acknowledge the 


fact that anyone not lacking in general under- 
standing needs but to know how, to develop often 
times into a very useful, if not highly gifted 
worker with pencil and brush. It has never been 
our privilege to see the rules of perspective given so 
clearly, and illustrated so well as in this little hand 
book. The whole matter upon beginning to learn 


to paint is sensible, right and easily understood. 
A complete list of materials needed under every 
circumstance with a full price-list is a valuable 
feature in the book. If the pamphlets which fol- 
low in this series, come in the footsteps of this 
tirst one, there will be a great opportunity open for 
every one to get a knowledge of how to draw and 
paint well at very little cost of money and time. 
The terms used are simple ahd perfectly explained, 
as also is the reason of things. We think all the 
more of it that she keeps before her pupils the fact 
that it is not so very easy, nor yet so very hard to 
learn to draw and paint, but that ‘it is continual 
and everlasting practice which leads to perfection.” 


TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE FOE SCHOOL 
AND Home. By Celia Doerner. Part I. Cincinnati 
and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

We noticed the second volume of this rightly called 
‘‘Treasury of Knowledge,” but a short time ago. 
It is with pleasure that we again call the attention 
of our readers to the series. It is valuable as a 
hand book to use in the school-room, and as an 
easy means of acquiring information upon a great 
number of subjects, which would be an endless piece 
of work in any other way. 


LaTTLE Gems oF LITERATURE FOR MEMORIZING. 
New York: Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

A prettier gotten up and more complete collection 
of this kind it would be hard to find. Many a 
mother of little ones and primary teacher will be 
glad of this carefully selected volume, which is 
fittingly a small one. The print, paper and bind- 
ing are excellent, and the selections are convenient- 
ly arranged, short and exactly in keeping with the 
object of the book. It commends itself to children 
in the simplicity of its contents, and to their elders 
in that these contents are from great sources. 


A COMPARATIVE GERMAN PRIMER FOR BEGINNERS 
AS WELL AS ADVANCED STUDENTS OF GERMAN. By 
C. T. Eben. New York: B. Westerman & Co. 


This is a very handy little volume of sixty-four 
pages, bound in paper, containing lists of German 
and English words of common origin, and more or 
less identical in form and sounds. The laws of 
transmutation are practically illustrated by numer- 
ous examples, and there are also a multitude of re- 
marks, proving the affinities of the two languages, 
which, altogether will do a vast deal toward sim- 
plifying the study of the German language. The 
study of German is fast growing universal with us 
now, and it is a great item to be able to have it so 
simplified by classification with our own as has 
been done in this case by Mr. Eben. 


Irs. By Mrs. Randolph. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Price sixty cents. 

To the novel reading public a new book from 
Mrs. Randolph’s pen is always welcome. Iris has 
an interesting plot, and though complicated and 
rather exciting in parts is very pleasant in its de- 
scriptions and interestin in its characters. Iris, 
serene, proud and good is attractive and interest- 
ing under all circumstances. She is so brave as to 
be almost inspiring in a subtle way; while her step- 
sister Eve with all her beauty, and coquetry is a 
little repelling, though not deep enough in her plot- 
ting to be a source of unhappiness to any but her- 
self. Mrs. Pleydell, is aw fait as a mother of 
daughters, and guides them with wisdom through 
their various love affairs, up to the end; nor is she 
in the least to blame for the little tragedy of the 
last paragraph. The book is written in Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s best style, with not an uninteresting page. 





WE have received from E. C. Bridgeman of No. 
88 Warren street, a new railroad and township 
map of the State of New York. It ison a scale of 
five miles to the inch, and hence it displays in a 
fine way the features of the Empire State. The 
features that compel attention are as follows: 

1. The names and boundaries of countries and 
township. 

2. The location of cities and towns and courses of 
rivers, creeks, etc. 

3. The mountain ranges and peaks, and their 
heights. 

4, The railroads and the stations, with distances, 

5. The population, from last census. 

6. The congressional districts, etc. 

This is one of the finest maps we have ever seen; 
the publishers intend it to be best yet made. It is 
oright, clear, and easily consulted. An examina. 
tion of the map satisfies us fully that it is most ac- 
curate and comprehensive, and is on so largea 
scale that the eyes are not strained in searching for 
the names of places. For schools it is invaluable, 
and the business world will find it all that it claims 
to be. We know of no map which spreads out the 
geography of the Stete so well and attractively as 
this one does, and the more we examine it the bet- 
ter pleased we are with it. Its price is ten dollars. 

MAGAZINES 

The September number of the Musical World is 
of more than usual interest, which is saying a great 
deal. A biographical sketch of Richard Wagner is 
illustrated with a portrait of the great composer; 
the ‘‘Biographies of American Musicans” gives us 
an interesting glimpse of the artistic life of Miss 
Annie Louise Cary, (mow Mrs. Raymond). The 
editorials treat of the most absorbing musical 
topics of the times. The music this month is 
‘*Peek-a-Boo,” ‘In the Swing” waltz; ‘Queen of 
the Fairies Galop;” ‘Bride Bells,” ballad; and 
“First Kiss Waltz.” 

The North American Review for October opens 
with an article on ‘‘The Coming Revolution in Eng- 
land,” by H. M. Hyndmann; O. B. Frothingham 
writes of ‘“‘The Objectionable in Literature;” Dr, 
Henry Schliemann tells of one year’s interesting 
‘Discoveries at Troy.” Senator John [. Mitchell, 
of Pennsylvania, treats of the rise and progress of 
the rule of ‘‘Political Bosses.” Prof. Geo. L. Vose, 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, con- 
tributes an article on ‘Safety in Railway Travel;” 
and Prof. Charles 8. Sargent, has an essay on “‘The 
Protection of Forests.” 

The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet has with this month 
altered its size and put on a new dress. The paper 
is in large magazine form now, and has nearly 
doubled the number of its pages. The Cabinet is 
a very delightful magazine, abundant in informa- 
tion upon flowers and flower raising, with hints 
upon home decoration and household items in al- 
most every department. 

Good Cheer is the name of a new monthly paper 
published at Greenfield, Mass., under the editor- 
ship of Henry D. Watson and Mrs. Kate Epson 
Clark. It is devoted to general family interests, 
containing a short serial and several pleasant 
stories complete in one number. Judging from the 
copies at haad, we feel that a very successful 
career is before this bright little paper so fitly 
named. 

‘* What the Seven Did” is the title of Margaret 
Sidney’s coming book. It will be published in a 
quarto volume, with a cover designed by J. Wells 
Champney. 








Brain and Nerve FE'ood. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 
gia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing 


memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


It is the only 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, prevents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest 
and sleep. It gives a better disposition to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 
Composed of the vital or nerve-giving principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 500,000 


Packages. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1,00. 





F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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publisher’s Department. 
IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


The ‘‘ People’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
Knowledge” has been highly endorsed by 
the leading educators of the country, and 
by eminent members of the other learned 
professions, as the best Cyclopedia for 

peral use ever published. It is also the 

latest, chea po oe and most complete. It is 
having a unrivalled in the history of 
pook-making. Over 25,000 sets were sold 
the first year of publication. The pub- 
lishers want more bright teachers to en- 
e with them in the sale of the work. 
New agents are trained for the business, 
ani success is assured. In many cases 
salaries are paid. The publishers report 
that their agents are making from twenty 
to $100 a week. 

For further 
on BR 


rticulars address or call 
AN, TAYLOR & CO., 
826 Broadway, N. Y. 


Correspondence of the JOURNAL. 
ANOTHER WONDERFUL CURE. 


Noticing an article in a July number of 
the JOURNAL relating to the cure of Miss 
Sadie Purington, from complete nervous 
prostration, by Dr. Rhodes, at 19 Temple 

place, Boston, Mass., I took the liberty to 
tall upon the doctor and ascertain his 
mode of treatment. I found him one of 
the most genial, whole-souled men it has 
ever been my privilege to meet. His genial 
disposition, large sympathies and strong 
vital magnetism win at once upon his pa- 
tients, and peculiarly fit him to treat a 
class of diseases in which despondency 
and nervous irritability are marked fea- 
tures. He is a thoroughly educated phy- 
sician of the EclecticSchool. He appears 
to have a method of transfusing medicinal 
properties into the system by the aid of 
Soe - This application enters direct- 
ly into the spinal marrow, and is trans- 
mitted throughout the entire system, 
through the nerves radiating from the 
spine. This is a peculiar process, appar- 
ently unknown to or practised by an 

other physician. While conversing with 
the doctor, a patient (Mr. John S. Rich- 
ards of Needham, Mass.) placed himseif 
under the doctor’s treatment. This case 
is a very interesting and remarkable one 
in a scientific point of view. Mr. Richards 
had for years been troubled with valvular 
disease of the heart, which baffled the 
skill of a large number of our most prom- 
inent physicians, who at last informed 
him that there was no hope of recovery. 
When this patient was brought to Dr. 
Rhodes he was unable to do any labor, 
either mensal or manual; in fact it was 
with very great difficulty that he was able 
to breathe, or even to be taken to ~ 
doctor, aud anyone who might look u 
him wonld at once determine that his os 
of life would be few. The result of the 
treatment in this case is a complete cure. 
Mr. Richards is now a perfectly well man : 
able to wai orect, and attend to his busi- 
ness as well as ever. What the ph _ 
cians who informed him that he had 

a short time to live will now say I am at 
; loss to divine. Surely, Messrs. Editors, 
the cures performed by Dr. Rhodes are 
most wonderful. He has made a special 
study of all nervous diseases and has been 
unusually successful in their treatment. 
I would advise all who - afflicted with 
any disease to call and - ce themselves 
under this wonderful Electro—-Magnetic 
Transfusing Treatment of Dr. Rhodes, at 
19 Temple lace. Boston. 

MORE PRIZES. 

In January, 1882, the Jos. Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co., Jersey Gity, N. J., offered twelve 
cash prizes, amounting to 9275. 00, for the 
best twelve pencil drawings made with 
the justly celebrated Dixon American 
gute pencils. The prizes were satis- 
actorily awarded last July. 3 titoen now 
purpose offering one hundred 
amounting to $1,000.00. They are ‘are prepar: 
ing a circular giving full particulars, which 
they will be pleased to send to any one 
requesting it. 








D. P. Lindsley, 252 Broadway, who has 
done so much for developing the subject 
of Short-hand, desirous of making known 
his laiest ideas, will send tis on appli- 
cation a copy of the “ Rapid Writer,” 
containing interesting experiences, eg 
and a copy of the “ ‘Short-Hand Wn 


*Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound cures all female complaints by re- 
moving the cause. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to oy schools, and families su- 
perior Professors, te, Tutors, 
and Governesses for over S P department of jastepe: 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. 


on or 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and am Teachers’ Agency, 
Union Square, New York 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 
1. supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, utors and Governesses. 
. Tosu Py Teachers with Positions. 
. To Sell and Rent School on a teag 
. To Advertise Sch and 
. To Give Informaticn, and Assist Parents 


in electing Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should send 
stamps for Coliege on Blank. Pinckney’s 
School and Coll Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th rr ublication) will be issued in 
June. PINC NEY’S AGENCY, 


Domestic Building, B’dway and 14th St., N.Y. 
THE UNION 
Teachers’ Agency. 


. Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 
2: Provides well-qualified teachers for any posi- 
5. Recommends good ~ shools to parents. [tion. 
4. Sells or rents school properties. 
Teachers’ application form sent for stamp. 
Address, A. LOVELL & CO 
42 Bond St., New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE, 


Educational Bureau, 36 W 21 St. New York. 

Te chers and prefessors provided with positions, 
an] families, colleges, and schools with compe- 
te :t instructors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to 
tae following families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. School Fur- 
niture and all School Supplies on favorable 
terms, also Gould’s Arithmetical Frame. 


TEACHER leges, schools and ilies want- 


ing competent instructors, apply to memg 
Teachers Agency, 10 Times Building, Chicago, I 


TEACHERS’ 
Provident Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Cheap and & Insurance for Teachers. 
ized and Chartered under the Laws of the 
State of New ee 
Trestdont 
E. 0. HOVEY, NORMAN a CALKINS, 
Prin. of Hien School, Su 3 N. Y, City 
Newark, N. Public Schools. 
The prime object of this Association is to afford 
aid, upon safe business principles,to all Teachers. 
School Officials, and members of the educationa 
Lasorang m generally. Hundred of thousands of 
prod men have their associations of this charac 
mut the country; why should Teachers 
FT thi tt a duty to themselves and their 
families any longer? 
Send for pectus, giving ips complete details, to 
ARTHUR COOPER, Business Manager, 
47 Grand St. New York City 




















WANTING POSITIONS, or col- 











PEOPLE WHO USE 





find that it does notiujure the surface of Sil- 
ver and Plated Ware like Low average Polish- 
Powders. These contain t, and some- 
times inflammable substances. LUSTRO is 
inoom ble for ae 'y giving b brightness 
to Nickel Plated and suscepti- 
bie of a polish aA od the Plates on 
modern Stoves. 
SEE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 





HAS BEEN PROVED 


by thousands and tens of thousands allo 
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$5 $20 Made ees PSS rte 





American Schoo Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 


The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


32 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


—_—o-———_- 


These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manilla 
envelope for mailing. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

21 Park Place, N. Y. 





PATENT READY WOUND 


BOSS TES 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 














For sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Siw cord thread and one 

box bobbins of QUO yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “ew Yom. 
WANTED 


' 
OLD WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 
Fron NEV 
SEND FOR TERMS. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York. 


-TRY-—- 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO0’.S 
—SUPERIOR— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 
Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 
Boards of Education Supplied. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
GEN. THIRTY.1 THREE new book, just TEARS AM ONG 


‘OUR ‘WILD IND INDIANS 


Boek ene | eee 
‘GEN. inuuman, This: 
Thrill 














Piret ~ 
work outsells all others enn vane i the fastest sei- 
ting book ever published. Agents average te @ orders a day. 
1 Tth thowand in press. ———— NGENTS W ANTE 
rohusire and Extra Terms given. Send ‘for circulars 


ot 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON. & 00., Hartford, Conn. 


EPL SYRERT FOR 














~ WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
oO es 
HENRY McSHANE & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
MENEELY BELL FUUNDRY. 


ty known to the public sin.c 
— F. ,Chapel, LBehool, 














Fire Alatw 
and anes ~~ also Chimes and Pea-s 


MESEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥ 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu: 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FU CLLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell eye: 


TROY, WN. Y. 











ea superior quality of Belle 
ttention to CH AND OOoL 
ree | BELLS. Ficstrated Catalogue sent free to ali 








THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
Oatarrh. cise forthe dinase, cold in 
Heat, &c. Our“ Catarrh Cure,” specially 
a to meet —_* coutains all the 


pater pro jes of xtract; our 
eens Syringe invaluable for us+ in catarr 
affections, is simple and inexpensive. 


No other 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia. *°°\h«" 
tion has cured so many cases of these disiress- 
ing complaints as the Extract. 


Hemorrhages. feos 


Langs, Stomach, 
ap a from any cause, is speedily controlled 


the 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat, °%. °: 
promptly, itis a sure cure. Delay is dange: ous. 
Fer Piles, Blind, Bleeding er Itch- 
img, itis the greatest known remedy 
Fer Ulcers, Old Sores or Open Wounds 
its action upon these is must remarkable. 


Caution.—POND'S EXTRACT has been imi- 


tated. The wine has the words “ PONDS 
EXTRACT” in the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buf wrapper. None 


ty enuine. Alwaya insist on howe y POND'S 
TRACT. CT. Take noother preparation. 
wo in bulk or by measure. 


———_ 
SPECIALTIES AND ~eeage? ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT...-...------ ,» $1.00, $1.75. 
Toilet Cream....-..-- \.00j Cater he eeeeees 75 
Dentifrice.-......-..- 50 Plaster - - cvescess BS 
Lip Salve ...---. +... 25  inhaler(Glass 50c.)-. 1.00 
Tollet Soap( 3 Cakes). . 50| Nasal Syringe. ------ 25 
Ointment ............. 50! Medicated Paper -.-- 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 13,18, 21 and 26 of our New 
Pamphlet which accompanies cach bottle 
St" Oun New PampPaer wits History OFoUB 
PreraraTions Sent FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
1 POND’S EXTRACT CO.,° 
4 West 14th Bt, New York. 





THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotiess, or imparts 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices 


FRAGRANT SOLODONT 


removes all disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH, etc, Itisentirely free from the in- 
jurious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 


All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 





“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
Oriental Cream or Magic Beautifier 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 

Remove 
Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches and 
every blemish 
won beauty, and 
defies detec- 
tion. It has 
stood the tes- 
of thirty years. 
and isso - 
less we taste it 
ti be sure the 
preparation is 
properly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
: similar pame. 
The distin- 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lad y of the haut 
m (a patient):—“ Ax you ladies will use them, 1 
recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least har-n- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will 
last six months. usiag it every day. Also Poudre 
— removes superfluous hair without injury 
skin. MME. ae x he GOURAUD, Sole 
Prep. 48 bt Street, 
sale by + os 





Ridley’s, and o other | 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Re- 
‘or arrest of any one selling the 
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CARLYLE. 
Thou wert a Titan, but a Titan tossed 
With wild, tumultuous heavings in thy 
breast, 
And fancy -fevered, and cool judgment lost 
In mighty maelstroms of divine unrest. 
What souls were drugged with doubt in 
skeptic time 
Thy cry disturbed into believing life, 
And fools that raved in prose or writhed 
in rhyme 
Were sharply surgeoned by thy needful 
knife ; 
But, if there were who in this storm of 
things 
Sighed for sweet calm, and in this dark 
for light, 
And in this jar for the vise Muse that sings 
All wrong into the ordered ranks of right 
They thanked not thee, who didst assault 
their brain 
With thunder-claps and water-spouts for 
rain. —Prof. J. STUART BLACKIE. 
SHAME is a shadow cast by sin ; yet shame 
Itself may be a glory and a grace, 
Refashioning the sin-disfashioned face; 
A nobler fruit than hollow-sounded fame, 
A new-lit luster on a tarnished name, 
One virtue pent within an evil place, 
Strength for the fight and swiftness 
for the race, 
A stinging salve,a life-requickening flame; 
A salve so searching we may scarcely live, 
A flame so fierce it seems that we must 
die, , 
An actual cautery thrust into the heart ; 
Nevertheless, men die not of such smart; 
And shame gives back what nothing else 
can give, 
Man to himself—then sets him up on high. 
—CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


DaRWIN, in his new book, estimates 
that there are in gardens 53,767 worms to 
the acre. This tallies with our count, 
when we were digging garden, and didn’t 
care a nickel about finding worms ; but 
when we wanted bait for fishing, the gar- 
den didn’t pan outa dozen worms to the 
acre. They had all emigrated to the gar- 
den of some other fellow who never goes 
a fishing. 


coe - ---—- ——_ 

THE loss of memory experienced by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson during his last 
years has frequently be-n spoken of. As 
he was going out one day his daughter 
saw him searching for something he could 
not name. She mentioned two or three 
articles, to which he returned a negative. 
At length he turned to her with a twinkle 
in h_s eye and said, ‘*‘ It is the thing that 
people take away.” She at once brought 

-him his umbrella and all was right. 
AE A tie - 

SEATED one balmy afternoon on the ve- 
randa of Mrs. Howe’s residence at New- 
port, Oscar Wilde was heard to remark to 
a lady who was present, ‘‘ Strange that a 
pair of silk stcckings should so upset a 
nation,” whereapon a well known gentle. 
man, sitting a little remote from the poet, 
interposed, sotto voce, ‘‘ It is the calf that 
is in the stockings.” 


>- 





HERR Professor (to young Warbleton 
Peacock, who has just sung Beethoven’s 
*‘Adelaida”’)—‘‘Ach ! vat a peautivul song 
zatis! I haf berrt it zang py Cartoni. I[ 
haf herrt it zung py Zims Reets. Zey 
zung it ferry vell! Put Ihaf neffer quite 
known how peautiful it vas till I haf herrt 
itzung py you! (Young W. P. blushes.) 
Vy, my young vrent, efen you gannot 
make it riticulous !” 


Ir was their first night aboard the steam- 
er. “At last,” he said tenderly, ‘‘we are 
all alone, out upon the deep blue sea, and 
your heart will always beat for me as it 
has in the past.” *‘ My heart's all right,’ 
she answered languidly, ‘“‘but my stomach 
feels awful.” 


a 
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INVISIBLE POISON. 


HOW IT WORKS iTS WAY INTO THE BODY AND 
HOW TO COUNTERACT IT. 

One of the scourges of the pres- 
ent year in all parts of America has Seon 
malaria. This is a trouble so treacherous 
in its nature and so dangerous in its re- 
sults as to justly cause apprehension 
wherever it has appeared. But there are 
so many erroneous ideas upon the subject 
that a tew words are in order at a time 
when people are subject to malarial influ- 
ences. 

Malaria, which means simply bad air, is 
the common name of a class of diseases 
which arise from spores of decaying vege- 
table matter, thrown off from stagnant 
pools or piles of vegetation undergoing 
decomposition. 
haled with the breath or taken into the 
system with water soon enter the blood, 
and edgeroggre: there find a foothold, 
whereby the whole system is poisoned, 
and the various functions disordered. 
When the germ theory of disease was first 
advanced it was supposed that these spores 
were of animal nature, and like the bac- 
teria in diphtheria were propagated in 





the blood, but they are now conceived to 
be of vegetable origin, like the fungi found 
on decaying w or m cellars. The 


source of this state of the air is generall 
swamps or 8' t pools, which, partial- 
ly dried by the hot sun, send forth oem 
toaded with this malarial poison, These 
vapors descend to the earth in the night, 
cooled by the loss «f temperature, and 
breathed by sleepers are readily inhaled. 
Hence persons living near stagnant pools 
or marshes are hable to be afflicted with 
chills and fever, and such localities aie 
n v-r healthy, though they are more so 
when the streams flowing into them are 
pure, and also when the water is high. 
Again, the drainage of houses, slaughter- 
houses, barns, etc., are a fertile source ‘oi 
malaria. One will often notice in coming 
into the neighborhood of one of these 
sluggish streams that pass through almost 
every village a most villainous smell 
caused by the offeusive refuse which com- 
municates its bad odor to the atmosphere, 
especially on hot days. This absorbed into 
the system by the lungs or taken in 
through water, which also absorbs it 
from the air, poisons the blood and de- 
ranges the whole system. This poison is 
also developed in force in wells and springs 
when they become low, and the result of 
drinking these is the same as breathing 
the poisonous air. Ina time of drouth the 
great quantity of vegetation that dries up 
in the meadows, stubble-fields and past- 
ures, the corn fields and forest leaves, 
produces the same effluvia. On the prai- 
ries, when large tracts of prairie ground 
are turned over, the decaying vegetation 
is a widespread cause of malaria. 

The evils which follow malarial poison- 
ing are almost infinite. Disease of a ma- 
lignant and dangerous nature, accompa- 
nied by bay ey the most distressing, 
are certain manifest themselves, and 
life 1s a burden so longas this pvison re- 
mains in the system. The indications of 
malarial poisoning are loss of appetite, 
shortness of breath, pains about the heart, 
wasting of flesh and strength, desponden- 
cy, nervousness, Chilly sensations, unac- 
countable lassitude, dull sin various 
parts of the body, headaches, dizziness, a 
coated tongue and dry mouth, night 
sweats, muscular debility, puffing und r 
the eyes, an unusual color, odor or sedi- 
ment about the fluids passed from the sys- 
tem, etc. Any one of the above symp- 
toms may be an indication of malarial 
poison in the body which n>cessitates im- 
mediate and careful attention. 

But if malarial poison could not find a 
lodgement in the human body, it would 
be just as harmless as the oxygen of the 
air, The great difficulty is that after being 
absorbed into the system, 1t produces ob- 
structions in the stomach and lungs, clogs 
the circulation of the blood, affects the 
kidneys, liver and other organs, and brings 
on diseases of a most dangerous character. 
There is only one known way by which 
these diseases may be avoided or cured 
after they have once made their appear- 
ance, and that is by keeping the great 
Fa yn, organs of the body in perfect 

. These organs are the kidneys and 
liver. No one whose kidneys or liver are 
in a perfect condition was ever afflictea 
by malarial poison. And when these or- 
gans are disordered, they not only permit 
but invite these diseases to make their 
inroads into the body, It is now admitted 
by physicians, scientists and the majority 
of the general public that one meaicine 
and only one whose power has been tested 
and proven, has absolute control of, and 


These spores when in-| began 


keeps the kidneys and liver in constant 
health and hence prevents malarial sick- 
ness. This remedy is Warner’sSafe Kidney 
and Liver Cure, the most ular medi- 
cine before the American people, and sold 
by every gist in the land. It fully 
counteracts the evil effect of malarial 
poison in the system, and not only ban- 
ishes it, but restores the members which 
that poison has weakened. How well it 
does this can be learned from the follow- 
ing: 

nsas City, Mo., June 26, 1882.—Mov- 
ing from the State of New York to the 
Western country, I was attacked with 
malaria and general ability. I had lost 
all appetite and was hardly able to move 
about. I had tried a great many remedies, 
but nothing bettered my condition until 1 
using Warnei’s Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure, which seemed to help me night 
away, and I feel as well as 1 ever have in 
my life, It is a blessing tu people in this 
mailarious country. C, F. WILLIAM, 

ot Wiluam & Co,, Hardware. 

1412 Grand Ave. 

This great remedy has proven its power 
in inaumerable cases, anu is to-day more 
extensively used in malarial districts, 
whether in cities or in the country, than 
any or all other remedies for the cure ot 
the same class of disease. 
atford to trifle with the first symptoms ot 
malaria, but instant care shuulu be taken 
to check it on the start before its evil in- 
tiuences overshadow the Life. 


—_—- oe > ——_— —— 


A FEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
AND PROFIT BY THEM. 


(From the Peoria Ill, Medical Monthly, 
July, 1882.) 


We have used Mardoca’s Liquid Food in a nunber of 
Cases Vi greal debiily, and Wuere the stomach Was un- 
abie tu retain an) sind uf Tood ; 1n some Cases, in act, 
tne pat.cots were stul Ving lo death. ihe resuits Lave 
beea all more tuan we expected We think it 
needs but a trial to pruve its worth to every one. 
(itd.tor. 


(From the Boston iat Record, Aug. 26, 
“J 


We have used thisin our tam'ly for many montbs, 
and it is What is wanted in every househola, (kdite:. 


(From the Boston Pilot, July 15, 1882.] 


Waoy persous of weil-known iitegrity and mgh 
standing, whom we can vouch for, have used it in ther 
families and propounee a it ali that +6 claimed for it. in 
MaDy O1 OUr lastitsuONsS Dd husp:tais it ws usd ex en- 
sively. it i the pure essence vf nutriment from 
tiaithy animal, making new, tich piooa, thereby 
bai diag up a stroug, healthy body. {t ts tne substance 
oi tile In waqud sorm, an. where Murdock’s Liquid 
Food is used death reapsa poor harves:. ltis nota 
medicine 'n any sense of Lhe word, but a 1o0d—as much 
so und wore autritious voy tenfold than tbe cuoicest cut 
ot beef or the richest Mutton broth, and when nothing 
else will remain on tue stomach of a solid or liquid 
na ure, Murdvuck's Foud never iails to gustan lie anu 
give strength that we know. 


(From the Editorial Columns of the New 
York Medical and Surgical Journal. ] 


The vaiue Ol ruw iood extracts bas lung been recog 
nized by the profess on as being superior to cooned ex- 
tracts In ail Wasting diseases, such as consamptivon, 
scrofnia, dipihe via, dyspepsia, Kulney compiaints and 
constipation, and Cases wuere i Dvurish 
canuo. ve obtained 1.0m commen iood, Such is Mur- 
dock's Liquid Food- These extracts have been intro- 
duced through the protession of New Englunu, the 1a 
ventor claiming, and tue company indor-:ny, bis theory. 
and they are .be only wanul.«cturers ip the wor.d, ti at 
ll the physicia:8 did pot wantthem that the aiugegis. 
would not, and it Was & waste of Lume anu money .oO 
advpt any Olwer metuod of intruducing them inty the 


market. 
[From the Portsmouth Times.] 


Murdock’s Liquid Food has given health to all ofour 
citizens of Port-mouth that bave used it. O1 those that 
have been benefitted by it, it is witu pleasare that we 
number amvung them @ aember vi our own tami.y, 
(Meriden (Conn) Press, Aug. 3.] 

People wno complain of dyepep+ia and an “ all-cone” 
sort of feeiing these days wilt nnd great benefit by as- 
ing Mardock’s id Foud. at 6 @ prepaation vi 
raw beef, mutton aud fruits, and is 60 easily assiinilat- 
ed that it con be take. With saicty upon the weakest 
stomach, While & teaspoontul uf it Contains as much bu 
triment as a con.ide:abie quantity 0. ordinary food. 
For tuose who feel exhausted, ewer from overw: rk or 
disease, itis simp:) invaluabie. This 18 not ap adyer- 
tis: ment or a paid pull, but a voluntary recognition of 
the meriis Ola genuine article, which the writer has 
pees toaten again and again, always with satistactory 
results. 


[From the N. Y. Scientific Times, March 11, 
1882.) 





The experience of pby-icians and of 


No one can | 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


~NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MIU) 


A School of Cuiture and 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


EMBRACING 

School for Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchest 
and Band Instauments, Voice, Artists’ V oe, 
Course, Harmony, Composition, Theor, 
and Orchestration, Tuning Pianos and (, 
gans. 

School for ENGLISH BRANCHES q 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, No 
mal Instruction, Elocution and Dramat 
Action, Physical Culture and Fine Arts, 


ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 
Certificates and Diplomas awarded. Deg 
conferred. 
FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14, 1882 
THE NEW HOME, costing $700,000, is th 
Conservatory Building in the world. Her 
fine rooms and board are furnished » 
moderate pi ies, in the heart of Boston. cons essed) 
the musical ana artistic center of America. Ajpiy 
immediately tosecure rooms for Fall Term. sen; 
stump for calender to 
E, TOURJEE, Director, Boston Mas 


DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


Carlisle, Pa, 


ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 2, 
Two courses: The Classical, 4 years, A.B. ; the 
Latin-Scientific, 3 years, rh. B. Facilities apie 
and excelient. No ‘tutors in college work. 
Buildings renovated sndimproved. Tuitions, by 
scholarships, $6.25 a year. ns of ministers, tui- 
tion free. All necessary expenses exceptionaly 
low. tory School. Thorough fitting 
for College with economy of time and cost. Fy 
catalogues, or any needed information, Address. 
J. A. McCAULEY President. 


NEW ENGLAND © 


Conservatory School of Fine Arts, 
Franklin Square, Boston. WALTER Smits, 
Principal. Fali Term opens Sept. 14th, 158: 
For circulars address E. TOURGEE. 


New York Normal Training Schoo! 


—FOR— 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 

The Eleventh Annual Course of the New York 
Normal Training School for Kindergarten Teach- 
ers, Model-Kincoergarten and Elementary Classes 
of Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte,? 
East 22nd Street. begins October 4th, 1882. 

-VERGREEN CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
and College Of Short Hand. 1 loomingtun, 
Il. a Open the entire year. Col. 
lege Journal and circulars free. C. E. Bakzr, 
M. Pres. W. H. MARQUAM, Sec. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol 
yoke Plan. Painesville, 0. Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of study re 
pe pay Bn meee Building enlarged and refinish 
ed: Hydraulic passenger elevator; Boara and 
Tuition $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EVANS, Prin. 


RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 

English, French and German boarding and 
duy school for young ladies. o 13 East Thirty- 
first Street, between rifth and Madison Avenues. 
New York City. Full Collegiate, Special and 
Academic Courses. Twelfth year commences, 
Sept. 1882. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


ELOCUTION and ORATORY 


NINETEEN Teachers and Lecturers, speciclis: 
in their department. Thorough and systemati: 
culture in Voice, Enunciation, and Action in 
their application to Conversation, Reading, 
Recitation, and Oratory. Chartered March, 
1875. Grants Diplomas. Fall Term, October 
2d. Send for Catalogue and prospectus to 

J. H. Bechtel, Secretary. 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





























P in 
charge o1 the sick in hospi als and elsewhere tas de- 
moustrated that recovery 18 often delayed and sume- 
times entirely prevented Dy Lue Want Of avUrisuing sub 
stances with wWh.ch the Cocvaiescing patient couid be 
fed. Nature is often too weak to Manage and assimi.- 
atc even t..e moOst wholesome art cles, which, with the 
body in vigoi ous condiuons, would be adequate for its 
support. bi i@ly i> this the Case with imfaots, wlLo 
are hus © vo saifer the want o1 Knowedge o1 
vbose in woose charge tuevy may chance to be, 
the most suceessiui to invent an artific. 
1ood 1s the urticre known as “ Mordock's Liquid hood,” 
preparea by the company of that name in boston. Lt is 
renowned 48a maker of pure biood, which it supplies 
iN such Cont Ol ing qU..ntities as tO expelt .e weak aod 
wagure biood epgenuered Dy disease trom the system, 
» ie tal 118 place with @ 1ife-giving, ring 

uid. 
Ask your l'ruggist to write to us direct for Scraps 
trum: Medical Societies and Testimonials of cases treat- 
ed by phy-icians, of : op-amptio:, Scroiaia, Nervous 
and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute aud Chropic). 
Lo. st.pation, Diphibe ta, tutemperance, Cholera in 
tantum, intantile Diarrue@a, Posi- Hemor 1a, 
Puerpera, H mur. vag ca, With waxy Liver, r’e.vic Ce: 
julitis, Malas al anu other Fevers, Chronic 8 rumeus. 
Arthritis, scivrais, or the Spal Cora, Eczema, Se:.1le 
v@u,rene. Perivepuritic Abs. «ss, Neural, At Pn — seg 
-Nutritiou, 


Auwou 


Rueumatism, and ower Diseas.s of te 
1 oz., 15 cus. ; 6 oz., 35 cts ; 12 oz., $1 0. 








teachers. Tuition and books free. Railroad 
to Potedam free. Living cheap. For circu 
lars address Principal. 


LAND CONSERVATORY OF 
AIN. 


MUS! & SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
BRANCHES, LANGUAGES, 
E’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery. 

;“L” Station (Established 1848.) 


Nien SCHOOL, Potsdam, N. Y. Trains 
are 





ARTS. ELOCUTION & PHYSICAL CULTURE 


SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 

INTHE HEART OF BOSTON. 

RARE ADVANTAGES, LOW RATES. 
FOR CIRCULAR. E.TOURJEE 


— 


Pp 


Paine’s Uptown 13 , 34th St. 
open OAM. till 10 P.M. Youn ie. Ladies, 
and Bors, taught Bookeeping, Rudimen:a! and 
8 thematics, dence and al! Eng 
lich Branches; Wri $3, monthly 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, Short 
hand $10 Fapldly advanced in 








Teeny teas 








of the M. V. Institute 
YN, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


1 SEND font 
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ScHOOL TEACHERS IN Ipano. —* How 
about your educational facilities ?” 

“ That’s the only thing we lack,” re- 
plied the old man with a mournful sigh. 
We've got schools enough, but we can’t 
keep no teachers.” 

* What’s the trouble ?” 

“ Well, take my school for instance— 
only two miles from the nearest house, 
eminently situated on the top ofa hill, 
and paying the highest salary. We can’t 
keep a teacher over two weeks.” 

** Do they die ?” 

“ Some do, though its no place for dy- 
ing. We had a young fellow from Ohio, 
and he meta grizzly and whistled for him. 
The grizzly cum. We had another, and 
a widder run him down and married him 
inside of a month. The third one was 
lame, and the Injuns overtook him. Then 
we tried women folks. The first one got 
married the night she lit down there ;1 
took the second about the middle of the 
third week.” 

‘* Why don’t you get the ugliest, home- 
liest Woman you can find—some perfect 
old terror like that one over by the ticket 
window ?” 

*** Why don’t we ? Stranger, you eastern 
folks will never understand us pioneers in 
the world—never. That’s my wife—the 
identical school teacher I married, and she 
was the handsomest one in the drove.”— 
Free Press. 





Loss of hair and grayness, which often 
mar the prettiest face, are prevented by 
Parker’s Hair Balsam. 


———_——s__—_ 

Mr. Ruskin has just said what he con- 
siders a good thing about war. It 1s this : 
“You fancy you are sorry for the pain of 
others. Now, 1 tell you just this, that if 
the usual course of war, instead of unroof- 
ing peasants’ houses, and ravaging peas- 
ants’ fields, merely broke the china upon 
your own drawing-room tables, no war in 
civilized countries would last a week.” 





The balance of life is lost when the 
nerves are overwrought. There must be 
peaceful sleep and good digestion, or fret- 
fulness and wild distress will dominate 
energy and dissipate hope. Cured only by 
the use of Dr. Benson’s Celery and Cham- 
omile Pills. 


-_—2 © 


“ ToMMY,” said a mother to her seven- 
year old boy, “you must not interrupt me 
when I am talking with ladies. You must 
wait till we stop, then you can talk.” 
“But you never stop.” retorted the boy. 








Ashburnham, Mass., Jan. 14, 1880. 
Ihave been very sick over two years. 
They all gave me up as past cure. I tried 
the iaost skillful physicians, but they did 
not reach the worst part. The lungs and 
heart would fill up very night and dis- 
tress me, and my throat was very bad. | 
iold my children I never should die in 
ace until I had tried Hop Bitters. 1 
d taken two bottles. They have helped 
mevery much indeed. I am now well. 
There was a lot of. sick folks here who 
have seen how they helped me, and they 
ued them and are cured, and feel as thank- 
ful as I do that there is so valuable a med- 

icine made, Mrs. JULtUA G. CUSHING. 





Brass is not near so valuable as gold, 
but some people contrive to get along well 
with it. 

*.*‘ Middle measures are often but 
middling measures.” There are no ‘‘mid- 
dlings” about Kidney Wort. It is the 
most thoroughly refined “flower” of med- 
icine. It knows no halfway measures, 
but radically uproots all diseases of the 
kidneys, liver and bowels, It overthrows 
ples, abolishes constipation and treats the 
system so gently and soothingly as to 
prove its true kinship to nature in allits 
praises. It is prepared in both liquid and 


dry form. 








THE preacher and the teacher must 
ssexs the accent of conviction.—FRED. 
. ALLEN. 

“ Rough on Rats” clears out rats, mice, 
thes, roaches, bedbugs, ants, vermin, chip- 
hunks, 15c, 








(From the N w Hsven Register.) 
te- CELERY. 


AS A REMEDY FOR NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


WHAT THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SAY 
ABOUT IT, AND THE GOOD RESULTS 
ATTENDING ITS USE. 


HEADACHE, NEURALCIA. NERV- 
OUSNESS, SLEEPLESSNESS 
AND DYSPEPSIA. 


* DR. BENSON’S preparation of Celery and 
Chamomile for nervous diseases is the must im- 
portant addition made to the materia medica in 
the last quarter of a century.”~— Dr. J. W. J. Eng- 
lar, of Baltimore. 

“ Dr. Benson’s Pills are worth their weight in 
gold in nervous and sick headache.""—Dr. A. H. 
Schlichter, of Baltimore. 

“These are invaiuabie in nervous disease.’’"— 
Dr. Hammond, of New York. 

** Dr. Benson's Pills for the cure of Neuralgia 
are a success.”—Dr. G. P. Holman, Christian- 
burg, Va. 

These Pills are a special preparation, only for 
the cure of special di as d, and for 
these diseases they are worthy of a trial by all 
intelligent suffers. They are prepared expressly 
vo and will cure sick headache, neuralgia, nervous- 
ness paralysis, sleeples-ness and dyspepsia, 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 centsa box. 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md. By 
mail, t o boxes for $2.50, to any address. 


an aa 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 





ee 


DB, BENSON'S NEW BEMEDY 
FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 





dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 

All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


hkkohh 


+e te 


C.N. Crittenton, Sole Wholesale Agent, for Dr 
C. W. Benson's Remedies, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Remember This. 


If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely ax 
Nature in making you well when all else fail. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering 
from any other uf the numeious diseases of th« 
stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you 
remain ill, for Hop Bitters are a sovereign remed) 
in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this moment. 
and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness 
Nervousness. you will find a “ Balm in Gilead‘ 
in the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequenter, or a resident of a mias 
matic district, barricade your s*stem against the 
scourge of all countries—malarial, epidemic 
pilious, and intermittent fevers—by the use ot 
Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
breath, pains and aches, and feel miserable gener- 
illy, Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich 
blood, and sweetest breath, health, and comfort. 


In short they cure all Diseases of the stomach 
Buwels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's 
Disease. $500 will be paid for a case they wili 


not cure or help 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister 
mother, or daughter, can made the picture of 
of health, by a few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing 


but a trifle. Will you let them suffer? 


KI DN EY-WORT: 
U 


_RHEUMATISM 


ne LIVER AED AO D BOWELS, 


the victhns of Rheumatism can 
sng HOUSANDS OF CASES 


boy --3 sslioved, Sea 
PERFECTLY CURED. 


OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGG 
& CO., 





KIDNEY-WORT 











A VARIED PEEFORMANCE. 

Many wonder how Parker's Ginger 
Tonic can perform such varied cures, 
thinking it essence of ginger, when in 
fact it is made from many valuable medi- 
cines which act beneficially on every dis- 
eased organ. 

A LTITLE girl was ‘greatly surprised to 
learn that her grandfather was a minister. 
She was taken to hear him preach.— 
‘*Grandpa,” said she with delightful art- 
less, upon her return home, “you recited 
an awful long verse this morning!” It is 
to be hoped that so honest a criticism was 
not lost upon him. 

EEE) hele 
SATISFACTION FOR TEN. 

In our family of ten for over two years 
Parker’s Ginger Tonic has cured headache, 
malaria and other complaints so satisfac- 
torily that we are in excellent health and 
no expense for loctors or other medicine. 
—Chronicele. 





__eo + 
NEVER exhibit anger, impatience or ex- 
citement when an accident happens. 
Winston, Forsyth Co., N. C. 
Gents : I desire to express to you my 
thanks for your wonderful Hop Bitters. | 
was troubled with dyspepsia for five years 
previous to commencing the use of you: 
Hop Bitters some six ‘months ago. My 
cure has been wonderful. I am past&r ci 
the First Methodist church of this place, 
and my whole congregation can testify t 
the great virtues of your bitters. Very 
respectfully, Rev. H. FEREBEE. 
rs ee 
THE boy who was kept after school for 
bad orthography = he was spell-bound. 





("The Diamona ‘Dyes always do mor: 
than they claimto do. Color over tha 
vld dress. It will look like new. Only 
ten cents. 





DISEASES CURED 
By the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment, Massage and Movement 
Cure, at No. 19 Temple Pl., 
Boston, Mass., by Dr. 
George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and strong 
vital magneti:m, win at once upon his patients, 
and peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases 
in which nervousirritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients dist ished in the medi- 
cal and legal professions and in literature, amon 
them, some of the most wealthy and intluentia 
men and women in the courtry. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paraly- 
sis, Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hys- 
teria, Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has 
been “pope! successful in treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during t' 
fifteen years, only dne, Dr. G , ¢f Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicate with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recoy- 
ery at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that 
his life was prolonged and made more corfort- 
able b. the treatment, was gratefully acknowl- 

his family, and admitted by his former 
medical adv isers. Hisown opinion of Dr. RHODES, 
asa physician, was expressed not only in placing 
himself under his care, but by sending for his 
niece, a disti: hed literary lady, who with her 
mother were ~ b peents of Dr. Ruopes, and 
were restored t> h 

One more case oa ill mention,—a son of the 
late Prof. Miller,of Amhe: wt oh was ee 
to Dr. Ropes, almost complet 
that even his mouth and to; 


his limbs were drawn sawn up, ent 
traction of the cords rain and heart were 


both affected, the latter to such an extent that 
you could hear it beat in an ining room. In 
act the boy was given over to die by the physic- 
fans attending him. Finally, as a last resort, his 


last 


e were a ~~ ol, 
eet twisted by con- 


mother brought him to Dr. Ruopes, andin twelve 
weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely cured, 
and is now in perfect health. His cure was re- 
garded by his tives as armost miraculous; but 


the facts as stated abeve are too well known to 
admit of doubt. 

‘That ripe and profound scholar, Pnor. CALVIN 
BE. SrToweE, the husband of Mrs. Harriet He mpcher 


Stowe, yng cee ralyzed, and 
taken to UR. R: h who within, & fe months! 
time Prof. Stowe 


has shown his gratitude to cope —y ae, by send- 
— him over one aki patients, every one of 
have been treatment. 

~The Hox, WILtiam Db Hooxker of San Fran- 

cisco, Cal.,-was b a ly to be 

ter being 4 Dr. ODES’ care t= : sromtment. 

etter ven up as incurable by many of our 

pos omens & phy both at home and 

After being under Dr. weceur treat- 

rY ment five months, he was restored to health, but 
wayerees to bis ame a a heres mas 

We might mention of "like cases, 
we deem it unnecessary, as DR. Ross’ sac =e 
ful treatment of all diseases, is known from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 
lf you are afficted with any of the ill Bn this 


tife call Dr. Reo Temple " 
Ayal RL FF BO 





nat. 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 
{From the Boston @lode.] 





Messrs. Editors — 

The above isa good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human being# 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep aix lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its specia) 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country, 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhaa, frregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, al! Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessnesa, 
Depression and Indigestion. That fecling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It wil! at al! times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can ve 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Masa. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mra. Pinkham's Liver Pills,” ne writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Bloed 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound tn fits popularity 

All must respect her as an Angel of ~— whose sole 
ambition is to do rood to others, 

Philade!phia, Pa. ® 


says ™ 


Mrs. A. M. D, 


CRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operaticns: of digestion and nu 
rition, and by a careful application of the tire 
woperties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr Epps has 


»rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
lavored beverage which may save us many) 
eavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
uch articles of diet that a constitution may be 
rradually built up until strong cnough to resist 
very tendency to disease Hundreds of subth 
naladies are floating around us ready to attack 
» herever there is a weak point. We may escape 
pany a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well tor 
ified with pure blood aed a properly nourished 
rame."’—Ciri/l Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
n tins only (4¢ Ib. and Ib.) labeled, 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic (Chemists 

London, England. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & ©0., 
Office, 5and 7 New Vork. 

Branch Offices,— 1100 Broad w: iy, New York 47 
North Eighth Street, P: iladelpbia; 279 Fulton 
street (cor. Tillery.) Brooklyn, 110 West Balti 
nore Street, Baltimore. 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentle- 
nen's Garments, Shawla, ete. etc., All kinds of 
‘urtains Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received and 
‘eturned by express 


Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 
s<ivaneed elocution and dramatic art 
(ure a speciality: amateur plays read 
ind criticised, Pogagements made for readings, 
public or parlor. Highest references 

260 West Twenty third stre “et 


Sola 





John Street, 


Voice cul 
couched : 





EACHERS WANTED everyw whe re to intro- 

duce the Jo! RNa: and INSTITUTE to the 
10tice of teachers in schoo Our agenisare suc 
xessful because Our papers af the most practical, 
iargest, and cheapest publishes. 4 jive, active 
gent wanted at every meeting of teachers 
\ppy at once foragency. Terwes and Simple copies 
or 10 cents. From 25 ty 100 subscriber. can be 
ec. red at every county and Nermal Instiete 
Addres ¥. UL. KELLOGG & (0., Education 


Publishers. 21 Perk Place. New York. 
- ANNETT INSTITUTE for young ladies, 
Boston, Mass. i- Lhe 2th year will beg in 
ednesday, Sept. 27,1582. For catalogues and 
‘ircular, apply to Rey. Gro. Ae neipal, 
39 Chester Le. Boston, Mass. 
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Sele “ge : or, Fifty Law Lessons. 


EMBRACING 


ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS OF BUSINESS LAW. 
By ARTHUR B. CLARK. 





THs work is designed especially for schools of business, and all schools in which the commercial 


branches are made prominent, and treats of the 
of business only. Questions are ap 
law is an especial important subjec’ 
knowledge of the ordi 
mercantile life. 


It was prepared by a practical teacher of the subject, and was read and 
prominent members of the bar before its publication. 


soundness and accuracy of statement. 
and that should heve a place in every school. 


Price, post-paid, $1.25; sample copy to teachers, $1.00. 


first supply for school use. 


D. APPLETON & 00. Publishers, {7 


ended to eac 
for young men pre 
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presse by several 


je ne lh for aa 


Liberal reduction made for 


It can therefore be 


ot 5 Bond St., 6 Hawley pm 152 & 154 Wabash Ave. 
HICAGO. 
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TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 
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Pitem Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
Edited by A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., 
Professor of Geology and Zoology,Brown Univ., and ed‘tor of The American Naturalist; author of Zoology, etc., 


Diagrams are to be accompanied by a text-book, 


The 
128 pages octovo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD. 


‘FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


The Series of Diagrams are arranged in the form of landscapes, and contain a number of orig- 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian Animals, especially Carboniferous, Juriassic, 
Tertian Vertebrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Copr, H. F. Osporn. and the Editor, with restora- 


tion in the text. 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, $6.00. 


First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. 


Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R.I1., 








COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
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NOW READY. 


Our New and Complete Catalogue, 


— INCLUDING — 


TEXT BOOKS, 


For Colleges and Scientific School and 
Theological Seminaries. 
PRACTICAL WORKS. 


For Architects, Engineers, Mechanics etc., 
with a full list of Our Editions of Ruskin’s 
Works and other Miscellaneous Publications. 


*,* Will be mailed gratis to any one ordering it 


JONIN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


18 & 20 Astor Place N. Y., 
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EUsworth's Copy Books, 
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i —o — : 
Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


Meisterschaft System 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Complete Fj«<ency of Speech in 10 Weeks: 
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best yet evised for learning to speak a we] 
lan nee _s a short time.” 

ich 6 bscriber—$5.00 for each 
comes actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who ~ 4 
rects all exercises and answers all questions in re- 
gard tu any difficulties which may occur to the 
student. 

For 25 cents we will send Part I of either the 
French or German as specimen copy. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


299—305 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass. 














Porter & Coates. 


Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
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6 Bond Street, Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
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Brown’s Algebras. 
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THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 

MITCHELL’ ‘8  GROGRAPEENS. (The only 
complete ee LINE 
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THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
Goodri h's Child’s United States, Pictorial 
C. United States, Pictorial His- 
SERIES OF | tories of England, France, 
Rome, Greece, World, and Nat- 
Histories. | ural History. 
Gpeohem, Arithmetics, and Reading Charts. 
ent'e sche ot Etymoloy (Ety noloer 
t’ 00 
“SEER ee ee 
.) Butler’s Histories. 
try (J nat publishes lished) several States. 


@ No. Howard 8t., 
BALTIMORE. 


19 Bond St., 


18 So. SixthSt., 29 Bend 86, 


PHILADE!PutA. 


~ Important New Text-Books, 


FRENCH SYNTAX, on the basis of Edouard 
Matzner. By PRoF. pane 4 2 HaRRigon. 12 
mo. Cloth, Extra. Price $2.50. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART or ELOCUTION ; 
or How to Read and Speak. By FRANK H. 
f the —— School of Oratory. 





FENNO, 01 
12mo, Cloth, Extra, Price, $1.2. 
THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. A Stud 
in ics. for the use of Schoo! 
iY, 


and Colleges. . WILLIAM M. 
Pxa.D. 12mo, ont, Extra. Price, $1.50. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New «ill 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
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Sculptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
_—s AND_CLiy 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s Qa 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co's 
ACADEMY BOARDS, = 
FINE COLORS 
AND IN TUBES. 
Oil Sketching Papers, Qo 
pare di CHARCOAL & CRAY() 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials, 
Cakes and Moist. ar 
csemmaliniguate Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE ANDCHIN 
PAINTING. 






BOOKS and STUDIES 





Paint Works: Horatio and Jane Streets, New York. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 





Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 








CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Ne. (G] 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and  dotight fully one year.”’--MILTON. 





Virgil, Casa Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
—— Livy, Homer’ 's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xen 5 oa S $2.25. 

Clark's wical and easive Latin Gram- 


mar ; adapted to the Interlinear yer of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

EP" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


Important Books 


For Primary Teachers. 


0 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

By Mrs. M. B. Slade, Ed. Good Times 
Containing cpislogues, it peceehee, Pn ny 
Tableaux, C Exercises, 
venile Comedies, etc., for kboard Schools, Kin, 
dergartens and Juvenile Home Entertainments. 


lvol., 16mo., bozrds. Price 50 cents. 


EXHIBITION DAYS, 
By Mrs. Slade, Author of Children’s Hour. 


wean Dialogues, Speeches, Tablea x, Cha_ 
Lxercices, etc., adapted to pu™ 
rile in = een Grammar end High Schools- 


1 vol. 16mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


Nat. Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 
Prin. Nat’! Kindergarten Normal Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price 50cts. 
Any of the above sent by mail postage paid on 
receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston 
FOR 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


and Choruses, easy and difficult, are found 
in’ion Kaorson's CHORUS. Book ($1.00.) Per- 
kins’ AMERICAN GLEE BOOK (81.50) Cobbs’ 
FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK, ($1.25) Perkins’ 
GLEE AND CH. RUS BOOK, (BiG RMAN 

R-PART SONGS, ($1.50.) and seme ter 
INDEX. $1.) 














Glees and Part Songs are found in abund- 

Perkins’ new age CHOIR, ($1.) 

and. his new P LESS, (75 cts.) also in Emer- 

oon 's ; OF PRAMS: ($1.) and IDEAL 
(75 cts. 





1,000 or more separate Octavo Choruses, Glees 
and Anthems, each 6 to 10 cents. 
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THEM HA we Emercon’s BOOK O 
ANTHEMS ($1.25). RICAN ANTHEM 
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Cantatas, as JOSEPH’S ry ar 
geo Db Chadwick, BELSHAZZAR ($1.), b 
Sarton d, iy the classic DON MUNIO ($1.50), 
ets.) and CHRISTMAS (80 80 cts.), 
by oe a 


. Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail pri e. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H DITSON & CO., 43 Broadway, New York. 


AMANUAL OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. . 44 sizes and styles. Prices reduced. 
wana wore 12mo, Cloth, Extra. GLOBES BES. Send fora ogue. H. B. Nims&Co. 


JOHN E. POTTER 4 CO., 
blishers, Philadelphia, 
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New! Bright! Progressive 


Tavaale lay & Cae, 


For Young Peoples’ Singing 
Classes and Day Schools. 


By H. H. McGRANAHAN & W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A New Book by experienced and practical ( each 
ers, containing a complete and carefully grade 
course of instruction ; a large variety of ne ~ ané 
choice Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Moti 
Senen, Glees, ete., ete., together with whe Can 
tata 0: 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING,” 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as youn, 
students for whom teachers are not availabie, wil 
find this book just suited to their needs. 

Price, 30cts. by mail, post-paid; 83, 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN PACES. 


PUBLISHED By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
New York Office, | CINCINNATI, 


No. 5. Union =quare. 
For Sale by Booksellers Cenerally. 


TEACHERS! 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics ¢ 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sampleby mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The complete 60 cents. 
Brief course 25 cents, 
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Reports, _—— Journals, both American and 
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oxzapengee. Pick-up orders solicited. R 
CLARK, 21 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
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